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CHAPTER I. 

A BOUT ten days after this conversation 
-*"*- between Captain Percy Mannersby 
and his mother, Miss Petsie Lavendale, 
with the dozen yards of white gauze, and 
any quantity of odds and ends of remnants 
which might come in for making up her 
evening dresses, made her appearance at 
Mrs. Decimer's, for a visit of indefinite 
length. 

Madame was on her feet again now, and 
almost as brisk as ever in the matter of 
voii. in. B 
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Decimer. The sweetest of its sweetness 
was intended for the benefit of a young 
officer, light-haired, blue-eyed, who was 
just then crossing their path with an open 
book in his hand. 

" Oh ! Captain Mannersby, is that you ? ,r 
said Mrs. Decimer, with a start of surprise 
as well-feigned as though she had not been 
bending her steps in his direction for the 
express purpose of meeting him. " How 
lucky! I did want so to see you about 
that rehearsal. Petsie, may I introduce 
Captain Mannersby to you ? Captain 
Mannersby, my sister, Miss Lavendale." 

Petsie pushed up one shoulder, half 
raised, then quite lowered, her large- 
lidded blue eyes, and looked as if she did 
not know where to bestow the wealth of 
innocence and childish unconsciousness 
with which a disposing Providence had 
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dowered her. At last she decided that to 

walk on for awhile by her sister's side in 

bashful silence would be the most effective 

thing. 

"I do so want to see you about that 

rehearsal," said Mrs. Decimer, continuing 
her stroll along the path, so that Captain 
Mannersby was obliged to turn and join 
them in it, if he wished to hear what she 
had to say. Indeed, there was not often 
any hardship in turning and joining Mrs. 
Decimer, for she was so very bright and 
animated and interesting. The only pity 
was that that hermit of a husband of hers 
did not let people have the chance of 
meeting her a little oftener. Really he 
kept her so shamefully shut up, the officers 
said, that there was no chance of getting 
her to a dinner-party ; and as for theat- 
ricals, he would not so much as let her 
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peep into the room during a rehearsal. 
Such stuff and nonsense ! As if a pretty- 
woman was not intended to make herself 
agreeable to everybody, so long as she 
kept it within proper limits, which Mrs. 
Decimer certainly did. The most un- 
charitable woman in Hurchester could 
not breathe a word against her, in that 
respect. 

But Mr. Decimer was relaxing a little 
in the matter of the theatricals. The 
farce of " Betsy Baker" was going to be 
privately performed in the regimental 
theatre next week, for the benefit of a 
poor woman whose husband, a sergeant, 
had lately died, leaving her with any num. 
ber of children unprovided for ; and, after 
much persuasion, the chaplain had been 
prevailed upon to allow his wife to take 
the part of the pretty little washerwoman, 
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Mrs. Clonmel, the doctor's wife, one of 
the most severely church-going women 
that ever went into a regiment, having 
agreed to take the other female character. 
Captain Manner sby was to be Marmaduke, 
and Major Clonmel himself Marmaduke's 
friend. 

It was a copy of the play which Captain 
Mannersby was reading as he came up 
with the ladies. He was studying his own 
part, and wondering what sort of an im- 
pression he should produce upon Miss 
Newbury, who was to be present at the 
performance, her father having bought up 
two whole rows of seats for himself and 
his party. Not that Marmaduke was a 
character which could commend itself as 
exactly heroic ; still there was something 
in being prominently before an audience 
for three quarters of an hour, and, when 
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Miss Newbury saw how well he could act 
in what was only an inferior part, she 
would doubtless persuade her father to 
buy tickets for " The Lady of Lyons," 
which was to be acted the week after 
"Betsy Baker," and in which he was to 
appear as Claude Melnotte. In such a rdle 
as that, he felt he could do himself some 
little sort of justice, especially if he had 
some one very nice for the heroine. He 
tried to imagine himself playing the part 
with Blanche, but it did not seem to fit 
properly. In fact, he did not know any- 
one at present whom it would fit properly, 
and that was why domesticity appeared to 
him less inviting than barrack life. 

Still when he did think of being mar- 
ried, and since he had come to Hurchester 
he had thought of it a good deal, in one 
way or another, Blanche Newbury always 
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assumed the lady's place, and lie was be- 
coming quite accustomed to the idea that, 
when he did decide upon settling, she 
would be his wife. Of course he felt, as 
most young men do feel under the circum- 
stances, that he had only to ask and have ; 
and he was just now debating with him- 
self how soon the asking should take place. 
Not too soon, he said, because, under the 
circumstances, a long engagement was 
impossible, and he did not wish the cares 
of an affianced man to interfere with the 
enjoyment of the hunting season, which 
was now rapidly coming on. Christmas, 
he thought, would be, on the whole, a very 
convenient time. He should then have 
had a good three months of sport, and 
the chances were that a frosty winter 
would spoil the country, so that the time, 
after all, would not be wasted. Then, 
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in April or May, they would be married. 
He could not help admitting to himself 
sometimes that it would have been 
pleasanter if Miss Newbury had helped 
him on a little. There had been times, 
for instance, only a few days ago, when 
they were strolling together through the 
Hall woods, and listening to the cooing of 
the wild pigeons, when a shy look, an 
averted glance, a flushed cheek, or the 
least little touch of consciousness on the 
lady's part, would almost have brought on 
a proposal, especially with that thirty 
thousand a year as a background for the 
love-making. But Miss Newbury never 
did help him on. He knew that she knew 
that both their mothers intended them 
for each other, and she accepted the fact 
with a self-possession which put shyness 
and blushing entirely out of the question. 
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11 Don't hurry/' her manner seemed to- 
say. " I quite understand, and so we can 
both of us take our time about it." In- 
deed, why should she hurry, when she had 
so much to give ? And why should she 
try to help him on, when the whole affair 
was already settled, and would come right 
in its own time, sooner or later ? 

That was just the state of affairs be- 
tween Percy Mannersby and Blanche New- 
bury, when Mrs. Decimer met the young 
captain, and took possession of him, as he 
was studying the part of Marmaduke in 
" Betsy Baker." 

•* Oh ! Captain Mannersby," she said, 
when she had introduced him to Miss 
Lavendale, and the three were sauntering 
comfortably along, " I did so want to 
see you about that rehearsal. Do you 
know, the nearer it comes to the time, the- 
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more sure I feel that I shall break down. 
My courage will fail me, and I shall not 
be able to remember a single word, and 
then just think what a failure the whole 
thing will be. I do so wish you could find 
some one else to take the part." 

" That we can't do," said Percy, " and 
so it is no use thinking about it. You 
know Mrs. Clonmel is the only other lady 
among us who has the ghost of a notion 
about acting, and she is going to take the 
wife's part. You really must not fail us, 
or the whole thing will come to the 
ground." 

" I am very sorry," said Mrs. Decimer, 
"but I am sure it will break down ten 
times worse if I forget my part. Do try 
to get some one else. Now there is Miss 
JNewbury." 

Mrs. Decimer knew very well that 
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Miss Newbury would never do, and that- 
was just why she proposed her. Fancy 
Blanche, with her Paris polish, and her 
English common sense, and her command- 
ing consciousness of thirty thousand a 
year, in short petticoats and starched cap 
and bib apron, modestly casting down her 
eyes and turning away her head, and 
putting on the airs and graces of the 
pretty little laundress. One could as 
easily imagine Juno amongst the soap-suds, 
getting up wristbands and shirt-collars for 
the court of Olympus. 

" I don't think Miss Newbury would 
take it," replied Captain Mannersby. 
"You know she is not cut out for 
acting/' 

14 Well, no, she is not, exactly ; but, 
still, one must have somebody. I thought 
of Miss Men dies, only she is so frightfully 
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plain ; and, besides, her feet and ankles 
are something too dreadful for a short 
dress. We should all have to turn our 
faces away. Petsie " 

And Mrs. Decimer stopped short, as 
though the brightest idea in the world had 
suddenly struck her. 

"Petsie, why should you not take the 
part ? It would suit you exactly. Captain 
Mannersby, ask my sister. I am sure she 
would do it fifty thousand times better than 
ever I could. She would make a charming 
Betsy Baker, she really would. Petsie dear, 
I am sure you wouldn't mind taking the 
trouble to get it up, just to oblige me. Do" 

Miss Petsie knew very well that this 
was coming. She and her sister had 
talked it over the night before, and for a 
full hour that morning she had been 
studying the immortal Betsy's part, and 
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imagining herself coquetting with the heir 
of Manner sby Hall under the guise of 
Mrs. Marmaduke's good-for-nothing hus- 
band. But she was not going to appear 
as if she knew anything about it. Shrug- 
ging her shoulders and pouting out her 
pretty upper lip, she said, as if the whole 
thing were the wildest nonsense, 

cl Celia ! how can you ? You know I 
never acted in my life. I should just cry 
like a schoolgirl, and rush out of the room 
as soon as I felt anybody was looking at 
me. How stupid of you to think of such 
a thing !" 

And Petsie looked shyly down, having 
first peeped through her eyelashes, and 
found that Captain Mannersby was look- 
ing at her. And then she put one 
dainty foot a little farther out, to let him 
see that she, at any rate, need not be 
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ashamed of appearing in short petticoats. 
But she said no more. As if she, an in- 
nocent little thing, scarcely out of pina- 
fores, could face a drawing-room full of 
people and do Betsy Baker before them. 

" I am sure she could, if she would only 
try," said Mrs. Decimer. " You know 
there is very little to say, and she would 
look the part nicely enough — better, I 
think, than Miss Newbury. Indeed, you 
know, Miss Newbury is rather too digni- 
fied for it. I don't quite think it would 
do to ask her. You see, it makes such a 
difference having some one who suits the 
part." 

" If Miss Lavendale would only be kind 
enough to try," said Captain Mannersby, 
" I am sure we should all feel exceedingly 
obliged to her." 

Petsie pouted and looked charmingly 
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defiant and childlike. At the same time 
there was a touch of coquetry about her 
which was Betsy Baker to perfection. 
Percy Mannersby felt he could act better 
with her than even with Mrs. Decimer. 

"It isn't a bit of use," said Petsie. " I 
should only break down and make you all 
uncomfortable. It was so stupid of you, 
Oelia, to ask me. And then how could I 
learn all that there is to say ? You know 
very well I never could get anything by 
heart, not even the multiplication table. 
And then the acting, why, people would 
only laugh at me." 

"Not at all, Miss Lavendale. It isn't 
half so formidable as you suppose. Why, 
I had never acted in my life, until they 
got me to do Hugh de Bras up at Simla 
the other day, and everyone said it was 
uncommonly good, upon my word they 
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did. You see, when you once get into the 
spirit of the thing, it carries you on, and 
you feel as comfortable as can be. If you 
would allow me to come over, Miss Laven- 
dale, and go through the part with you." 

Petsie shrugged up one plump shoulder. 

"Well, if you don't mind taking the 
trouble. It will be a very great deal of 
trouble, because I am sure you haven't 
the least idea what a little stupid I am. 
Celia " 

And Petsie turned her innocent blue 
eyes to her sister, with a passing glance 
towards Captain Mannersby on the way. 

" Celia, you know how stupid I am, and 
what a lot of trouble he will have with me. 
It will be ever so much worse than the 
multiplication table. But, if there is no 
help for it, I suppose I must. When is it 
to be, Captain Mannersby?" 
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" Next Thursday, so you see there is not 
a great deal of time to prepare. If Mrs. 
Decimer will let me, I will come across this 
evening, and just read the play over with 
you, and then we can have a sort of little 
rehearsal afterwards, just to ourselves." 

"Oh! yes, please" said Petsie, with a 
distressed look, " do let it be quite to our- 
selves at first, for I am quite sure I could 
not do it before anyone. And I am so 
sorry to give you so much trouble." 

" It will be no trouble at all, Miss Laven- 
dale. We shall only think how kind it is 
of you to come to our help. And I am 
sure you will enjoy it very much yourself, 
when you have once really got into the 
spirit of the piece." 

So the end of it was that Captain Man- 
nersby came over that very evening, after 
dinner, and they had a snug little private 

c2 
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rehearsal, Mrs. Deoimer acting as prompter. 
And, before it was over, Petsie felt quite 
at home in her part, and coquetted so 
prettily, and with such good effect, that 
Percy quite enjoyed playing even the un- 
gracious role of Marmaduke to such a 
fascinating little washerwoman. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A DAY or two before the theatricals the 
-^- second of Lady Mannersby's garden- 
parties took place. 

Everyone came again, because the first 
had been such a success. Indeed, a garden- 
party at the Hall could not well be any- 
thing but a success, if only the sun would 
shine out bravely and brightly, as it always 
seemed to do for Lady Mannersby's benefit. 
For she had the happy art of putting the 
right people together, and she had a genial 
smile and a pleasant word for everyone, 
whether her heart was in it or not, and 
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there was something in the kindly pressure 
of her hand which made the shyest man 
and the plainest woman feel that he or she 
was the very one in all the world that the 
hostess meant to single out for special con- 
sideration. Of course the hostess meant 
nothing of the kind, for she did it to every, 
one alike, but the feeling conveyed was the 
same ; and ease and gratitude, and willing- 
ness to be pleased, sprang up accordingly 
in the recipient's bosom; and, as people 
never talk so well, nor move about so 
briskly, nor, in a general way, do such 
credit to themselves as when they feel that 
they are somehow specially and particu- 
larly welcome above everybody else, Lady 
Mannersby's parties, at which everybody 
did feel this, were, of course, very suc- 
cessful. 

Then everything was so pleasantly ar- 
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ranged for the amusement of the guests. 
There was badminton in a sheltered spot 
under the beech-trees, well away from the 
wind, and lawn-tennis on the cricket- 
ground, and archery in the elm avenue, 
and croquet for those who were minded to 
have a little quiet flirtation in an old- 
fashioned way. And in the summer-houses 
there were tables heaped with games and 
puzzles, and from the shade of ivy arbours 
came forth tempting odours of tea and 
coffee, and in a big tent there were refresh- 
ments of all sorts, and on the raised terrace 
the band of the — th made the summer air 
alive with the merriest dance music, so that, 
if people were not happy at Lady Manners- 
by's garden-parties, they did not deserve 
to be happy anywhere. 

All the upper ten of Hurchester were 
there, as well as a few who were not gene- 
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rally supposed to belong to that select 
assemblage. Lady Mannersby meant to 
be popular, now that Percy had come 
home ; for, when he was comfortably 
settled down with a rich wife, she looked 
forward to a seat in Parliament as the 
best means of keeping him out of mischief. 
Therefore, the Hurchester lawyer, who 
had a vote for the county, was very wel- 
come, and so were the doctors and their 
wives, and so were a few ladies whose hus- 
bands had been in trade, but had retired, 
and bought freehold land in the neigh- 
bourhood. And Lady Mannersby always 
managed to have so many of these people 
that they should form a little clique amongst 
themselves, and she paid a great deal of 
attention to them, and walked about with 
them in the very faces of the county fami- 
lies, and took care that they had ices and 
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whips, and the bloomiest of grapes, and 
the downiest of peaches, and everything, 
in short, that heart could wish, except in- 
troductions to the people who were just a 
step higher in the social scale. For one 
must draw the line somewhere, and Lady 
Mannersby drew it at introductions. 

Mr. Willoughby was there, and Nelly, 
and little Miss Primrose. So were the 
Conistons, though the intercourse between 
the Hall and the vicarage was now of the 
feeblest. Still no one could have suspected 
that from the warmth with which Lady 
Mannersby shook hands with her legiti- 
mate pastor, and the bright, cheery, genial 
way in which she apologised for her non- 
appearance in the family pew on the previ- 
ous Sunday. 

" Sir Charlton declared it was too hot 
to venture out, and the church is so musty 
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now, you know. He says it always gives 
him a headache. And of course one must 
obey one's husband, though I tell him 
sometimes he will make quite a heathen of 
me, if he keeps me away on a Sunday so 
often." 

And then Lady Mannersby moved away 
to Mrs. Swimmington. Mr. Swimmington 
owned one of the biggest corn warehouses 
on the river bank, and had two votes for 
the county. This was Mrs. Swimmington's 
first garden-party, and she and her two 
daughters, fresh from school in London, 
had had new dresses on purpose for it. 
The county people looked rather coldly at 
them, not having the remotest idea who 
they were, but that was as nothing when 
Lady Mannersby swept them under her 
wing, and carried them away with a smile 
as bright as sunshine to the refreshment- 
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tent, where she ordered the servants to 
supply them with ices. If Mrs. Swim- 
mington had a voice in the disposition o£ 
her husband's votes after that, it would go 
to young Mannersby, and his mother knew 
it. 

Miss Heslington was there, in the plain- 
est of brown silks, keeping well out of the 
way of the rest of the company. And 
Mrs. Decimer and her sister were there 
too, not keeping out of the way at all — 
indeed, why should they, when the chap- 
lain's wife had the reputation of being one 
of the most fascinating women in Hur- 
chester, and little Miss Petsie's costume 
was of the latest London cut, quite up to 
the mark, even in the Mannersby Hall 
grounds, for taste, and style, and ele- 
gance ? 

Lady Mannersby was in a distant part 
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of the garden, showing the orchid-house, 
of which she was very proud, to Blanche 
Newbury and one or two other ladies. 
Mrs. Decimer had taken due notice of that 
fact, and therefore it was that she bent 
her steps with Petsie towards a pleasant 
little woodland path, along which she saw 
Captain Manner sby coming, with Major 
Clonmel at his side, the two gentlemen 
having become very intimate since the 
introduction of private theatricals. 

Mrs. Decimer, with great adroitness, 
captured the major, and kept him by her, 
under pretext of asking a few questions 
about the play, thus leaving Captain Man- 
nersby to Miss Petsie, who knew a great 
deal better than the thirty thousand 
pounders of society how to make the best 
of any opportunities which fortune placed 
in her way. 
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Indeed, she was beginning to congratu- 
late herself very much upon the unexpect- 
ed termination of her previous visit, issuing, 
as it was likely to do, in a much more 
propitious concurrence of circumstances 
this time. For three or four cosy little re- 
hearsals of " Betsy Baker" in Mrs.Decimer's 
drawing-room, whilst the military chaplain 
was doing his duty amongst the sick 
soldiers, had gone far towards fostering a 
very comfortable understanding between 
Miss Lavendale and the young captain, 
especially when the rehearsals were follow- 
ed by those delightful suppers which Mrs. 
Decimer, who was as good a manager in 
matters domestic as she was in matters of 
another sort, knew so well how to arrange. 
Major Olonmel was, of course, asked to 
stay, too, but Percy and Miss Lavendale, 
as being the hero and the heroine of the 
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piece, generally fell together, to chat over 
their respective parts, leaving the major to 
Mrs. Decimer, who took care to amuse 
him so successfully that he never wanted 
to break up the party until midnight. 

Percy must own to himself that he 

enjoyed those little evenings very much. 

Petsie was such charming company, talked 

to him in such a natural, unaffected way, 

seemed to think him so good in taking 

such notice of her, and was always ready 

to listen with open-eyed interest to the 

story of his exploits in India — how he had 

put up a tiger here, and spotted a lion 

there, and quite shot a bear somewhere 

else, and had very nearly fallen down a 

precipice in the interior, whilst rushing 

out of his tent to attack a panther who 

had come down upon them from the 

forest in the middle of the night ; not to 
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mention the grand doings up at Simla, the 
viceroy's balls and receptions and dinner- 
parties, and the private theatricals at the 
Viceregal Lodge, and the compliments 
which were paid him in high quarters 
on the excellence of his acting, and his 
prowess at polo and lawn-tennis and pig- 
sticking. 

Petsie took it all in and believed it impli- 
citly — at least, appeared to do so, which was 
just the same thing- And her innocent 
blue eyes dilated with terror as she accom- 
panied him in imagination to the very edge 
of a tremendous precipice, and beheld the 
slain panther falling from crag to crag of 
the immeasurable depths beneath ; or heard 
the groans of wounded tigers crawling 
back into the forest, and the shouts of the 
mahouts upon their elephants, trampling 
down the tall jungle grass as they pressed 
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through fallen trees and giant creepers, 
amongst which the hooded cobra peeped 
and hissed, to recover the track of the 
lion, which was crouching away for fear of 
them in his cave amongst the crags. 

It was so very grand and wonderful, 
and having gone through it all, Captain 
Mannersby was so good to take any 
notice of a poor little ignorant foolish 
thing like Petsie. 

u You know I have never seen anybody 
before who has done anything grand. 
Oh ! Captain Mannersby, you should write 
a book about all your adventures. It does 
seem such a pity that everyone should not 
know what a hero you have been. And 
to think that you should be willing to take 
the trouble of teaching me how to act ! It 
is so good of you, and so kind, and when I 
am such a little stupid, too !" 
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That was very pleasant. It was a great 
deal better than Miss Newbury. For Miss 
Newbury was of an investigating dispo- 
sition, and she had a cousin in the Bengal 
Civil Service, and, when Captain Manners- 
by got upon his Indian experiences with 
her, she had a habit of asking the most 
provokingly practical questions ; and some- 
times these questions would put him into 
a corner, from which he could only escape 
by the most daring flights of romance. 
And then she would look at him with a 
cold light of inquiry in her sensible brown 
eyes and say, in a tone which, had she 
only known it, was a most unpleasant 
drawback to her thirty thousand a year — 

" Indeed ! How very curious P 

Percy still intended, of course, to marry 
Miss Newbury, but he had given over even 
asking himself when. Certainly he should 
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wait until the hunting season was over, 
and, in the meantime, it was very pleasant 
to amuse himself with little Miss Laven- 
dale, or Petsie, as he always called her in 
his own thoughts now, that being so nearly 
like the name by which he had a perfect 
right to call her during the rehearsals. 
Once or twice he had actually called her by 
it, and she had not appeared at all offended. 
She had only pushed up her shoulder and 
said — 

" Everybody calls me Petsie. It doesn't 
signify a bit. Oelia says I am nothing but 
a schoolgirl." 

And a very nice schoolgirl too, Captain 
Mannersby thought, much easier to get on 
with than Miss Newbury, who was always 
asking questions and wanting to know the 
reasons of things. 

So he was not at all sorry when, at his 
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mother's garden-party, he and his com- 
panion came across the two ladies, Mrs. 
Decimer looking rather like a land-mermaid 
in a tightly tied back sea-green muslin 
with a long floating train behind, and 
Petsie all puffs and frills, tousled hair, 
creamy complexion, and fluffiness, an exact 
reproduction of one of those deliciously 
untidy Gainsboroughs in the National 
Gallery, which she copied so carefully, and 
with such complete success, instead of 
taking her models from the fashion-books. 
" Dear me ! how fortunate P said Percy. 
" We were just beginning to find it awfully 
slow. The lawn-tennis nets are all filled 
up, and badminton is such a bore. Are 
you fond of flowers, Miss Lavendale? 
Would you like to go and see the orchid- 
house ?" 

" Not a bit," said Petsie, who had seen 
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Lady Mannersby go in that direction, and 
had not the least wish to follow her under 
present circumstances. " I think orchids 
and all those scientific creatures are such 
a nuisance. They make me feel so ignor- 
ant. Now, if you could show, me any nice, 
pretty little wild-flowers." 

ci Ah ! come along, then. I can show 
you plenty of them. There are heaps in 
the wood close by. I am rather glad you 
don't like orchids, too. I have heard so 
much about them since I came home that 
I wish they were all at the bottom of the 
sea. My mother and Miss Newbury are 
perfectly orchid mad. But mayn't I go 
and get you an ice or a cup of coffee, or 
something, first ?" 

" No, thank you," said Mrs. Decimer and 
Petsie, both in a breath. Coffee and ices 
were not things to be thought of when the 
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heir of Mannersby Hall was proposing to 
accompany them into the depths of his 
own ancestral woods. Besides, the rank 
and fashion of Hurchester were gathered 
round the refreshment-tent now, and, if 
the much-sought-after captain once got 
into that gay throng, the chances were 
Tery small that he would be permitted to 
come out of it for solitary walks to woods 
and wild-flowers. 

" I don't want to go to the tent a bit," 
said Petsie, in her pretty, petulant way. 
" There are such lots of grand people all 
about. I declare they quite frighten 
me. It will be ever so much nicer pok- 
ing about amongst the trees, quite by our- 
selves." 

And, accordingly, they did poke about 
amongst the trees, with great satisfaction 
to all parties, not excepting Major Clou- 
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mel, to whom, in sisterly consideration of 
Petsie's interests, Mrs. Decimer was de- 
voting herself with such perfect success 
that he could have wished the garden- 
party to last for ever. And everybody 
was thinking how pleasant everything was, 
until, as Percy was down on his kneea 
at the foot of a thorn-bush, rooting up a 
bunch of wild hyacinth, and Petsie bend- 
ing over him watching the performance 
with intense interest, the two others chat- 
ting at a convenient distance, and the 
whole party utterly forgetful that the old 
thorn-bush was in the direct line of march 
between the orchid house and the badmin- 
ton nets, Lady Mannersby, with Mrs. and 
Miss Newbury, came suddenly upon them. 
The very people who ought not to have 
done anything of the sort. It was too 
late to get out of the way, or to appear 
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as if they were not all having a very com- 
fortable time together. 

Percy rubbed his hands clear of the 
dry earth, and straightened himself up. 

" Gracious I" he said, as the three ladies 
came nearer. "That is my mother and 
the Newburys. What a nuisance ! I 
declare I never thought of it until this 
moment, and I had promised to play with 
Miss Newbury in a badminton match this 
afternoon. Whatever shall I do ?" 

" Do 1" said Miss Lavendale, with a 
touch of her prettiest, most effective petu- 
lance. " Why, don't do anything at all. 
Just say you had no idea how late it was, 
and set off with her at once. We all know 
that Miss Newbury must not be disap- 
pointed, whoever else is." 

Something in Petsie's tone intimated 
that she understood the situation com- 
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pletely, and Captain Mannersby wished at 
that moment that Miss Newbury was 
miles away: A man naturally dislikes 
other people to know that a young lady 
is set down to him, especially when he 
intends, at some indefinitely future period, 
to marry her, and more especially when he 
does not love her so much as the advant- 
ages of purse and scrip which she carries 
with her ; and, most of all especially, when 
he has lately come across some one, who, 
if she only had the money and the acres, 
he cannot help feeling, would be a more 
piquant life-companion than the heiress, to 
whom the parents on both sides, as well 
as his own common sense, have devoted 
his heart and hand. 

Petsie and her sister were very much 
vexed at this contretemps, but they were 
two of the very last people in the world 
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to show anything of the kind. And Lady 
Mannersby was vexed, but she also was 
one of the last people in the world to let 
anyone see it. Not that there was any- 
thing in Percy digging up flowers for Miss 
Lavendale, but there was something in his 
forgetting that he had engaged himself to 
play in a badminton match with Blanche 
Newbury, and that he ought to have been 
dutifully waiting upon her until such time 
as she chose to begin. And as Lady Man- 
nersby, with that want of sense which 
often characterises the pleasantest women, 
felt a touch of bitterness towards those 
who were in any way mixed up, however 
innocently, with anything which displeased 
her, she was conscious now of just the 
least little coldness upon the warmth of 
her previous cordiality for Mrs. Decimer. 
Not that she showed it at all, but it was 
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there, and both Petsie and Mrs. Decimer 
were sharp enough to see it. 

As for Blanche, she neither felt nor saw 
anything that could ruffle the still waters 
of her complacency. With thirty thousand 
a year, why should she trouble herself? 
The affair was settled. Captain Mannersby 
would propose to her sooner or later, and 
she could quite afford to wait. It was 
pleasant enough to be the prospective 
mistress of Mannersby Hall ; and the con- 
sciousness of the solid advantages which 
she could bring in return for that position, 
gave her a vantage-ground which rendered 
rivalry impossible. Indeed such a ridicu- 
lous thought as that of rivalry never 
entered her mind. And, as a consequence, 
not the faintest touch of anything but 
composure and satisfaction was visible 
upon her countenance as she came up with 
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the little party under the old thorn-tree* 

"You won't mind our going on, will 
you ?" said Lady Mannersby to Mrs. Deci- 
mer, as, with a glance, and a slight motion 
of the head, she swept her son away. 
"But, you know, Percy and Miss Newbury 
are playing in a match this afternoon, and 
I think it must be time for the game to 
begin. Will you come and look on ? Do 
you enjoy badminton." 

And she just looked towards Petsie. 

"No, thank you/' said that wide-awake 
little damsel. u I have never had any 
chance of playing it in London, and I don't 
care for it at all. Besides, I do so want 
to get these flowers. Major Clonmel, you 
will dig them up for me, now won't you ? 
And Celia will let me have her pocket- 
handkerchief to take them home in." 

And Petsie went down on her knees, and 
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grubbed away at the roots with her plump 
little fingers, whilst the Hall people moved 
on, thinking what a child she was to 
scratch up wild-flowers in that way, when 
she might have been chatting with the 
best people in Hurchester, and seeing 
fashionable life at its gayest and brightest. 
But, as Petsie knew very well, Lady 
Mannersby had much better think that 
untrue, as it was, than think that she 
cared for keeping young Captain Percy 
by her side a moment longer than his 
mother found it convenient for him to 
stay. 
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CHAPTER III. 

T)EOPLB who have their eyes open can 
-*- generally see a great deal at a garden- 
party. In the first place, there is an 
atmosphere of unrestraint about the whole 
thing, which would be manifestly impos- 
sible under a house-roof, with a concen- 
trated blaze of gaslight shining down upon 
the proceedings. Then the guests come 
and go, appear and disappear as they like, 
no one caring to inquire where they are, 
or what they are doing. Indeed, for 
couples who yearn after the uninterrupted 
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privacy of tfte-a-tete$ , a garden-party offers 
facilities almost as great as those of a ball- 
room with no end of balconies and con- 
servatories, especially garden-parties in a 
garden like that of Mannersby Hall, with 
its mazes and shrubberies, its terraces and 
avenues, its woodland and plantation paths, 
its yew-tree walks, its multitudinous sum- 
mer-houses, and its delightful little nooks 
and corners, where the cosiest chats might 
take place without so much as a suspicion 
on the part of the passer-by, so closely did 
clasping laurels and roses hide the place. 
And then, as the twilight begins to fall, 
the people saunter about in twos and 
threes, and, under cover of the music, talk 
more unreservedly than ever they could in 
broad daylight, and those who have no 
one to talk to, sit apart and enjoy watching 
those who have, and sometimes, in this way, 
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get a better portion than the chief actors 
in the play. 

It was generally as one of the lookers-on 
that little Miss Primrose came, once a vear 
or so, to Lady Mannersby's garden-parties. 
This time she was with Mr. Willoughby 
and his daughter, for she was still staying 
at Chorister's Court. They had come 
very early, to avoid having to press their 
way to Lady Mannersby through a throng 
of fashionables, and now, Mr. Willoughby 
having gone away to have a chat with the 
vicar, she and Nelly had ensconced them- 
selves in a quiet corner, whence, unseen, 
they could look out upon the gay 
picture. 

Their seat was not far from the path 
which led to the wood. 

" Why, that is surely Miss Lavendale 
here again," said Miss Primrose, as Petsie, 
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all frill and cream and fluffiness, chattered 
past in company with Captain Mannersby, 
Mrs. Decimer undulating behind with the 
major. u What can she have come back 
for, and it is scarcely a couple of months 
since she went away T 

Nelly looked, and a strange cold waft 
of memory seemed to come to her from 
the now so far off days to which Miss 
Lavendale belonged. Last time she had 
seen that plump, creamy face, and those 
blue eyes, and that tously fair hair, was 
in the plantation-walk, and the sight of 
them now brought baok again all that had 
come afterwards. All, at least, except 
the misery. That could never come 
again. 

Petsie gave a pretty smile of recogni- 
tion, but nothing more. And when, half 
an hour afterwards, Lady Mannersby 
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having dispersed the party at the foot of 
the thorn-tree, she returned with her 
sister, she did not seem much inclined to 
stay and chat; a fact which Miss Prim- 
rose observed, and sagaciously attributed 
it to information which had probably 
reached her concerning the whereabouts 
of Mr. Heslington. 

However, courtesy compelled a few 
words in passing, especially as that was a 
quiet part of the grounds and there was no 
one else to talk to. 

" Oh ! Miss Primrose, is that you ?" she 
said. U I am delighted to see you again. 
Such a charming afternoon, is it not, and 
the dresses so pretty ? It is really quite 
equal to anything in town before the 
season has quite set in. And you, too, 
Miss Willoughby ! I beg your pardon, I 
am sure. I did not recognize you just at 
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first, you know it was quite a surprise to 
see you, for I understand from my sister 
that you scarcely ever go out now. Are 
you quite well ? And ttie dear people at 
the cottage ?" 

Nelly answered quietly that, so far as 
she knew, the dear people at the cottage 
were as well as could be wished. 

<c I am so glad. You know, it was such 
a pity that I was obliged to go away in 
such a hurry last time, but what can one 
do when one's friends fall ill in that un- 
comfortable way ? I was never so dis- 
appointed in my life. But, Celia dear, 
there is the dean's lady looking towards 
you as if she expected you to go up and 
speak. Good-bye, Miss Willoughby dear, 
good afternoon, dear Miss Primrose. ,, 

And with a nod and a smile, and with- 
out a single word about calling as soon as 
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ever she could, and being so very intimate 
this time, Petsie and her sister hurried 
away, and were soon absorbed in the 
fashionable crowd which pressed round 
Lady Grace, Mrs. Decimer always liking 
to keep on good terms with the great 
people of the Cathedral. 

Miss Primrose did not see them again 
until quite late in the evening. She was 
alone then, having handed Nelly over to 
the Conistons for a while. She was sitting 
under a clump of thick lilac-trees, close 
upon the borders of the maze, and Petsie 
and her sister were gathering forget-me- 
nots in the fountain pool, only a yard or 
two from her, though she amongst the 

lilacs was quite out of sight. The games 
were over, the band was playing, the 
coloured lamps were gleaming amongst the 
trees, and the people were walking about 
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in little clusters, enjoying the cool, still 
evening air before saying good-bye to their 
hostess. 

" Such a nuisance, Lady Mannersby 
coming up like that," said Petsie, in an 
injured tone, " and when everything was 
so pleasant and comfortable. I daresay 
she was not much wiser, though, for any- 
thing that she saw." 

" I don't know," replied Mrs. Decimer. 
" I am not so sure of that. Lady Man- 
nersby is very sharp. Mothers generally 
are, under such circumstances." 

Petsie gave a little "whew" of disdain. 

" Then mothers have no business to be 
about at garden-parties. But did you 
ever see anybody so altered as Miss Wil- 
loughby ? I declare she has quite an air 
of distinction about her, after a fashion — 
so very quiet and self-possessed, and al- 
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most, one might say, dignified. Though 
why she goes about to such worldly places 
as this, I can't think, for she has Bible 
and prayer-book written upon her face as 
plainly as that comical little Miss Prim- 
rose herself. I wonder what has made 
the difference ? Have they had some money 
left?" 

"Not that I know of," replied Mrs. 
Decimer. " I rather fancy Mr. Hesling- 
ton has had as much to do with it as any- 
one. It was a great disappointment to 
her, I daresay, not getting engaged to 
him." 

" Poor little thing I — though I must say, 
Celia, it has improved her wonderfully. 
But do you think it had got to that ?" 

" I have no doubt it had. Everyone 
could see how things would have gone, if 
Sir Charlton had not dismissed him." 
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" Or if I had not happened to come just 
when I did, Celia. You might give me 
credit for having had just a little to da 
with it. However, I am sure she may be 
very thankful to me for disturbing the 
arrangement. What is the use of being 
engaged to a man who hasn't anything to 
keep you upon ? Of course, if I had known 
what was going to happen to the poor 
man, I would never have troubled myself 
to say a word to Miss Willoughby about 
his being engaged to anyone else. Things 
might have gone as they liked, if that 
would have been any comfort to her. But 
really, Celia, wasn't it a good thing our 
poor old lady fell ill just when she did ?" 

" Very good for you, Petsie." 

" Of course — that is what I mean. If 
things are not good for me, do you sup- 
pose I care who else they are good for ? 
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Come, come, Celia, you are not so unself- 
ish as that yourself, and so you need not 
expect me to be. Just fancy, if I had not 
been sent for back to London, and I had 
gone on wasting my time over Mr. Hes- 
lington !" 

"But they do say, Petsie, that he is 
getting on very well at Montreux. That 
is where he has gone, you know, to look 
after some property belonging to the Sut- 
ton-Daresbys." 

" Yes. I remember you told me. Mon- 
treux is the place where the lady lives that 
Mrs. Mendies told me about — the lady, 
you know, that she said he was engaged 
to, though I don't believe there was a bit 
of truth in it, and Mrs. Mendies said as 
much afterwards. However, it did just 
as well to tell Miss Willoughby. Poor 
little thing! How her face did change 
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when she heard the piece of news, though 
I have no doubt she thought she looked a 
model of the most perfect self-possession. 
Now, Celia, don't you think I am a clever 
girl, though I never could learn the multi- 
plication-table ?" 

11 You are a clever girl, Petsie dear, and 
I am sure I hope you will be able to do 
something satisfactory for yourself whilst 
you are staying with me. I shall, at any 
rate, help you as much as I can. But 
hush ! I do believe this is Captain Man- 
nersby, and he is coming in our direction. 
How funny that we should always be 
stumbling upon him in this way ! One 
might think he did it on purpose." 

" Then Miss Newbury ought to know," 
said Petsie, with a shrug of both her plump 
little shoulders. 

A minute or two afterwards she ex- 
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claimed, with a well-feigned start of sur- 
prise as the martial step of the hero of 
Simla crushed the gravel-walk behind 
her — 

" Oh ! Captain Mannersby. What a 
fright you did give me ! Who ever would 
have thought of your being so near ? How 
tiresome of you ! Celia and I were enjoy- 
ing ourselves so much in this nice, quiet 
place, and you have just come and spoilt 
it all." 

" I am very sorry, Miss Lavendale," said 
Percy, planting himself in front of her, 
with his back against the trunk of a tree, 
and evidently intending to remain there. 
" If my presence is such a trouble to you, 
I will go away again directly." 

"No, indeed, you will not," said Mrs. 
Decimer, with one of her brightest smiles. 
" It was just Petsie's nonsense, I am tired 
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of talking to her, and I shall be quite glad 
to have you for a change. Did you enjoy 
the badminton very much ?" 

"Not very much, Mrs. Decimer, or I 
should not have been here again so soon." 

" Ah ! then you were beaten," said Petsie, 
with a pretty, mocking little laugh. " Or 
perhaps you were obliged to let the lady 
win. Or perhaps you were both on the 
same side." 

"At any rate," put in Mrs. Decimer r 
" Lady Mannersby took it for granted that 
you would be." 

" Nothing of the sort, Mrs. Decimer. 
Miss Newbury lost, and I won, and she 
has gone away in the least bit of a bad 
temper." 

u Oh! how delightful!" said Petsie, 
clapping her hands. " I am so glad that 
you won. Those dreadfully rich people 
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seem to think they can do just whatever 
they like. In other things besides bad- 
minton, too." 

" That is quite a mistake, so far as I am 
concerned," said Percy, with an affectation 
of manliness which for the moment made 
him feel quite grand. " I assure you no 
one ever beats me, unless I choose to be 
beaten." 

" That is very naughty of you, Captain 
Mannersby," said Mrs. Decimer, who was 
rather taking the conversation upon her- 
self now, leaving Petsie to do her own part 
in pretty play with her eyes and the corners 
of her mouth. " You ought to make Lady 
Mannersby's wishes your own, and every- 
one knows what they are. I shall quite 
expect you to behave better another time. 
And now, when shall we have our last 
rehearsal for ' Betsy Baker ?' You know, I 
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think there ought to be just one more, as 
my poor little sister here is so very slow in 
getting up her part. You can't think the 
time and trouble she spends over it every 
day. I tell her she never took half so 
much trouble to please me" 

"Celia!" 

And Petsie pouted like a schoolgirl who 
has been told that she is too fond of jump- 
ing over stiles. 

"It is quite true, Petsie, and so you 
need not be vexed with me for saying it. 
I think you told us, Captain Mannersby, 
that Lady Mannersby does not intend to 
<5ome and see the play." 

"No. My mother never goes to things 
of that sort. I wanted her very much to 
come, for she has never seen me act, but I 
cannot persuade her: Do you know, she 
says she will not even go to the fancy ball." 
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"The fancy ball!" said Petsie, with 
juvenile glee. " Oh ! now that fancy ball 
reminds me of something. I want to know 
what you are going to wear at it. Now do 
tell me." 

€t Petsie ! you naughty girl !" said Mrs, 
Decimer. " How can you ? And when I 
have told you I don't know how many 
times that you are not to tease about it.. 
Don't take any notice of her, Captain 
Mannersby. It is not my fault, indeed it 
is not. I told her you did not wish any- 
one to know what your costume was going 
to be." 

" Yes, and I think it is so shabby of you, 
Captain Mannersby, not to tell me, when 
you have told my sister. I am sure I can 
keep a secret, if you will only let me try. 
And if you won't, I will just plague Celia 
until I get it out of her." 
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" That would be no more than you are 
doing now, Petsie," said Mrs. Decimer, 
who was delighted at the turn the conver- 
sation was taking. Young Percy, with his 
back against the tree, and his eyes for the 
most part fixed on Petsie's charmingly 
childish little face, did not seem to have 
the least intention of bringing it to an end. 
And, which was still more convenient, 
from the mossy fountain edge where they 
were sitting now, she could see, by the 
gleaming lamplight near the band, Lady 
Mannersby in close confabulation with 
Mrs. Newbury and Blanche, and, until that 
little party was broken up, this one at the 
fountain's edge need not be. 

" I assure you, Captain Mannersby," she 
continued, with the air of a woman who is 
speaking the deepest truth she knows, 
xc Petsie has never ceased tormenting me 
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about your dress since she first knew that 
I could tell her about it. From morning 
till night it is nothing but, l Celia, do tell 
me what Captain Mannersby is going to 
wear.' Really, if you were the Prince of 
Wales himself, she could not be more 
anxious about it. Of course I won't tell 
her, but I do wish you would, or my life 
will soon become a weariness to me." 

Percy was not at all displeased. Indeed, 
it was rather flattering than otherwise to 
have a pretty young girl expressing such 
interest in his proposed costume. Miss 
Newbury, who certainly ought to have felt 
as much, if not more anxiety about it, had 
not even so much as asked him whether he 
was going to the ball at all, far less what 
he intended to wear at it. Indeed, Miss 
Newbury evidently thought her fine, unin- 
cumbered estate, and that splendid balance 
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at the banker's, was to do duty for those 
pleasant little feminine ways which, he began 
to find out now, could lend such attractive- 
ness to the society of some girls. If only 
Petsie had had Blanche's fortune, or if 
Blanche had had Petsie's charming effront- 
eries, what a perfect combination it would 
have been ! Or, if he could but have rolled 
the two into one and married the united 
product. But Miss Newbury, with only her 
money, was so uninteresting, and Petsie, 
with only her impertinent prettiness, was 
so impossible, looked at in the light of a 
convenience for keeping up his position, 
that, between his inclinations and his 
duties, poor Percy was beginning to feel 
rather perplexed. 

However, there was little Miss Petsie at 
the present moment looking at him with 
those wide open, innocent blue eyes, and 
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why need he think of anything else but 
amusing himself with her ? 

" I am afraid if I were to tell you, you 
inquisitive little Betsy Baker, you would 
not care so very much about it. It was 
only a dress that I saw at Simla, and it 
took immensely. Everyone was asking 
who could possibly be inside it." 

" Oh ! then," and Petsies eyes opened 
wider still, " it is something that covers up 
your face. How delightful ! Fancy going 
about all night and nobody knowing who 
yon are ! I wish I could have something 
that would cover up my face," 

"That would be too cruel," said the 
captain, with a bow and a smile. lt I could 
mention some people to whom a cowl would 
be an improvement, but Miss Lavendale 
would certainly not be doing her duty to 
society if she put one on." 

VOL. III. F 
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Petsie laughed. 

" Ah ! I have caught you. A cowl. 
Then you are going to be a monk. Hor- 
rible! I won't dance with you, if you 
are going to be a monk. I hate monks." 

" That would be quite enough to make 
me give up the character, if you had 
guessed rightly, but you have not. I 
assure you I have not the slightest inten- 
tion of going into the Church, even in that 
way." 

"I am so glad. But what can it be, if 
it isn't a monk, and yet it covers your 
face up? Let me see. A knight in 
armour, with one of those queer things, 
oh, dear ! I have forgotten what they call 
them, that come right down to your chin, 
you know. There is one in the hall 
at Mannersby. Oh ! do help me, what 
is it?" 
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" A visor, you mean," said the martial 
hero, feeling how delightful it was to be 
able to enlighten such a simple little 
creature's ignorance. "No, I am not 
going to copy my dress from old Guy 
Mannersby. Besides, you know, if I were 
dressed in steel plates, it would be so 
uncomfortable for you to dance with 
me, and of course you will do that." 

u I don't know," said Petsie, pouting, 
u If you are so tiresome as not to tell me 
what you are going to be, I will not pro- 
mise you anything. I won't try again. 
It is too bad of you. Unless " 

And Petsie put her hands out, and 
shrugged up her two shoulders with a 
most innocent gesture of horror. 

u Unless you are going to be Satan. I 
do believe that is what you are going to 
be. You know, a long time ago, in Paris, 
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when I was quite a little girl, there was a 
fancy ball, you remember it, Celia, and a 
gentleman went as Satan, with horns and 
hoofs, and a red mask over his face ; and 
he was dancing nearly all the evening 
with Evangeline and the Lily Maid of 
Astolat. Wasn't it dreadful ? I wonder 

how they could have done it. Are you 
going to be Satan, Captain Mannersby ?" 

" No," said Percy, " I am afraid I am 
not clever enough for the part. But now, 
will you promise me not to say a word 
about it to anyone, and I will tell you 
really what I am going to be. Not a 
single word, you know, or I won't dance 
with you all the evening." 

"'Nobody axed you, sir, she said, 
replied the little maiden, demurely, clasp- 
ing her hands, and looking up into Percy's 
face with a most bewitchingly Betsy 
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Bakerish expression. "But I really won't 
say so much as whisper, if you will only 
tell. I can keep a secret, though you 
seem to think I am nothing but a stupid. 
Now what is it ?" 

11 Well then, I am going to be Old Time, 
with a long black cloak down to the 
ground, and a hood, and a huge white 
beard and eyebrows, and a horsehair belt, 
and an hourglass, and a scythe." 

" Oh ! you dreadful man ! I shall be so 
afraid of you. But how delightful! I 
never saw anything the least bit like that 
before, except in a picture. Are you sure 
the scythe won't be rather dangerous? 
Will it cut anybody ?" 

" Oh ! no, it isn't real/ 9 said Percy, 
smiling at her innocence. "It is only 
made of tin, and I shall set it up against 
the wall when I begin to dance." 
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" Oh ! that is very nice ; then I shan't 
be afraid. And you must only ask me to 
dance squares with you. Of course I like 
rounds ever so much better, but with 
that long cloak down to the ground 
you won't be able to do them. What a 

pity !" 

" Oh ! but I shall, though. The fellow 
at Simla did them beautifully. You draw 
the cloak through the girdle, and stick 
the hourglass in, and you have grey 
stockings on, and a pair of sandals." 

"That is all right. I was afraid per- 
haps you were going to have bare feet. 
Then I shall be very glad to dance a 
round dance with you. I am going to 
be a Swiss peasant girl, with a "very short 
petticoat." 

Here Petsie pushed out both her little 
feet, to let Captain Mannersby see how nice 
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they would look. They certainly were 
pretty enough. 

"And scarlet stockings, and red shoes, 
and such a funny square cap, and a basket 
with butter in it. You will have to hold 
that for me when we are dancing, or per- 
haps I had better put it on the chimney- 
piece." 

" And put your lips to it when you are 
so disposed," said Percy. " You will look 
charming. We had several Swiss peasant 
girls at Simla, but they had none of them 
got up the costume at all nicely, and they 
were either too thin, or too tall, or too 
ugly. Now you won't make any mistakes 
of that sort." 

But just then Mrs. Decim'er noted that 
Lady Mannersby was coming with some of 
her guests towards the Italian garden, 
and so she wisely suggested that they 
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should take a little turn in the shrub- 
bery, as she felt tired with sitting still so 
long. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

llyTISS PRIMROSE had promised to 
-^-*- join Miss Heslington and Mr. Wil- 
loughby and Nelly on the terrace, when the 
band began to play " God save the Queen." 
They were then going to cross the meadow 
and walk by the plantation-path to the 
cottage, where Mark's dog-cart, which sel- 
dom had anything to do now, would be 
waiting for them, and Mr. Willoughby was 
to drive Nelly and Miss Primrose back to 
Hurchester. Next day Miss Primrose was 
to go home to her own little house on the 
Mannersby road, having stayed at Choris- 
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ter s Court now nearly two months, though 
they all said it did not seem like as many 
weeks. 

She quietly left her seat amongst the 
lilacs when Captain Mannersby joined the 
Decimer party, for she felt that she had 
already heard enough, much more, indeed, 
than had been intended for her. And so 
she turned into one of the avenues and 
walked up and down there, thinking her 
own thoughts, until it was time to join 
the Willoughbys and Miss Heslington on 
the terrace. 

Those thoughts were not exactly thoughts 
of good-will towards the graceful Mrs. 
Decimer and her charming sister. She 
had had her opinion about them both, since 
that first dinner-party at the Hall, when 
she saw plainly enough that Miss Petsie 
was scheming to make a conquest of Mr. 
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Heslington. And she had never been able 
to get rid of a dim suspicion that that 
young lady was, in some way or other, 
mixed up with Nelly's trouble, whatever 
that trouble might be. Petsie's intentions 
were very evident, as she smiled upon and 
coquetted with old Sir Charlton's steward, 
and afterwards contrived so cleverly to 
waylay him as he came in with the rest of 
the gentlemen from their wine. But Miss 
Primrose, who was very quick at detecting 
such things, could not detect that Mr. 
Heslington seemed in the least degree dis- 
posed to respond to the efforts his fair 
companion was making ; and, that being the 
case, it was not change on his part which 
had brought up such a cloud between him- 
self and the young girl who loved him as 
she would only love one in all her life. 
Now a fresh light had dawned on that 
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part of the difficulty. That five minutes 
of idle talk between Mrs. Decimer and 
her sister had convinced her of what she 
had been suspecting for some time, namely, 
that Petsie had called in deceit to help her 
in her schemes for obtaining a comfortable 
settlement for herself. She had managed 
to pick up a few scraps of gossip from Mrs. 
Men dies, who was the most unscrupulous 
woman in the whole village of Mannersby, 
and, by piecing these together, she had 
managed to make Nelly believe that Mr. 
Hoslington was engaged to some one 
else. 

Miss Lavondalo doubtless had perception 
enough to know tho character of the girl 
sho was dealing with. No one could have 
oven a little to do with Nelly Willoughby, 
without finding out her utter ignorance of 
tho world, and finding out, too, that this 
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ignorance was joined with a shy, proud 
sensitiveness which would make her quick 
to perceive a fancied slight or wrong, and 
as quick to shut herself up, without fur- 
ther sign or word or token, from whomso- 
ever had done it. And Miss Lavendale 
had taken advantage of that disposition, 
and had worked upon it to further her 
own ends. Who would have thought that 
so much wickedness could lurk under such 
a soft voice as Petsie's, and such gentle 
blue eyes that seemed to look up into one's 
face with the very spirit of child-like con- 
fidence and repose? — and that, guesting 
such wickedness, making it welcome in her 
heart, she should not even have the grace 
to be ashamed of it, but must needs call 
in her friends and neighbours to admire 
the good work she had wrought ? 

Yet, spite .of it all, Miss Primrose had 
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not felt so happy for many a day as she 
felt walking up and down that terrace in 
front of Mannersby Hall, waiting for her 
party to come. She knew now that false- 
hood in another, and not change in Mark 
Heslington, had marred Nelly's happiness, 
and she determined that by some means 
or other that deceit should be brought to 
light. True, Nelly was winning, day by 
day, instead of the love which once made 
her so bright and happy, the peace which 
comes to those that bravely battle with 
sorrow until it becomes their friend ; but 
it was the sort of peace one almost shrinks 
to see on the face of a young girl, for 
it tells of so much put away, as well 
as of so much gained; of a future robbed 
of its joy, as well as of a past shorn of its 
bitterness. 

Miss Primrose was turning over in her 
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own mind how things might be straighten- 
ed a little, when Mr. Willoughby and 
Nelly came up, and soon after Miss 
Heslington, in her brown silk, looking 
very much relieved that Lady Mannersby's 
garden-party had at last come to an end. 
This was not the way in which she 
preferred taking her pleasure. 

"Heard from Mark lately ?" Mr. Wil- 
loughby asked, as they all set off, past the 
hot-houses to the meadow which led to the 
plantation-path, " getting on all right, I 
hope." 

" Oh ! yes, thank you. He seems to 
have settled down very comfortably, at 
least, for the little time he is likely to be 
there. You know his engagement was 
only for a few months. Sir Thomas was 
saying the other day he wished he would 
come back and take up the Chase steward- 
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ship. I don't think he likes the new man 
very much." 

" That would be a grand thing for 
Mark, and I am sure we should all of us 
be glad to get him back again. Tell him, 
if he does come, it will be the best news I 
have heard for a long time." 

" Thank you. But, if it does come to 
pass, I daresay you will be able to tell 
him yourself. He says he shall take a 
run over in October, to spend mother's 
birthday with her. You know, except 
when he was away in New Zealand, he al- 
ways used to come home for mother's 
birthday towards the end of October, and 
I don't think he means to miss it this 
year. Perhaps the stewardship affair will 
be settled then, and he says, if he has 
time, he should like to go to Edinburgh 
for a few days. One of his New Zealand 
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friends is settled there now, Frank 
Stokes." 

" Oh ! yes, I remember. Frank Stokes 
with the pretty sister. Going to look 
after a wife?" continued the vicar-choral, 
with a good-tempered twinkle in his grey 
eyes, " Well, I wish him luck. I am sure 
he deserves a good one." 

For Mr. Willoughby, like many other 
excellent fathers, could see things at a 
distance much more clearly than those 
which were going on under his very spec- 
tacles. 

" I don't think he will need to go so far 
away as that," said Miss Heslington, in 
her practical, matter-of-fact way. " My 
brother always said he should look for a 
wife near home. I expect I shall hear 
some day before long that he has found 
one, and I am sure I shall be very glad for 
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him. You know it is so much more com- 
fortable for a man to be settled. And, if 
he does really get the Chase stewardship, 
of course there will be no need for him to 
wait any longer. But then, as Miss Edie 
says, one must not count too much upon 
that. It may slip through, like many 
other things." 

<f Miss Edie is a very wise woman," said 
the vicar. 

And then they began to talk about the 
harvest, which was coming on apace now, 
a subject Miss Heslington was quite at 
home upon, for she had lived in the 
country all her life ; and no more was said 
about her brother's prospects. So they 
reached the cottage, coming through the 
plantation-path, where Nelly spoke never a 
word, and old Mrs. Heslington came out 
and had a little chat with them at the gate, 
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and then Mr. Willoughby and his daughter 
and Miss Primrose got into the dog-cart 
and drove home. 

Miss Primrose was unusually quiet. A 
new thought had come into her mind. 
Was Miss Edie the lady at Montreux about 
whom old Mrs. Mendies had been gossip- 
ing, and had that detestable Miss Laven- 
<lale been putting two and two together, 
and giving Nelly to understand that he 
was engaged to her ? 

The more Miss Primrose turned it over, 
the more she felt sure that it was so. A 
strange, hard look had stiffened Nelly's 
face for a moment when Miss Edie's name 
was mentioned. It was only for a moment, 
just as they were crossing over from the 
meadow into the plantation, and then it 
passed away, but the girl was very quiet 
after that, and, when once or twice her 
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father spoke to her, she seemed to have to 
bring her thoughts back, as from some 
far-away past, before she answered him. 

Truly, Miss Lavendale had been very 
clever. When she found that Mr. Hes- 
lington did not respond so readily as could 
be wished to her pretty coquetries and 
fascinations, she had changed her ground, 
and, with far better success, begun to 
work upon Nelly. She could not have had 
a more favourable subject to work upon, 
nor a more plausible story to tell. So 
much that poor Nelly knew already would 
fit in and make the falsehood seem a truth. 
Those letters which had come so regularly 
now for many and many a month, the 
affectionate way in which Miss Edie's name 
was always mentioned by the Heslingtons, 
the links which bound her to them and 
mado her interests theirs — it would be 
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•easy enough to put these things together 
and build a history out of them ; more than 
a history, a romance which would slay poor 
Nelly's happiness, and make her feel that 
Mr. Heslington had only been amusing 
himself with her when he spoke the words 
and looked the looks upon which she had, 
naturally enough, built up her little palace 
of hope. 

So much for Miss Lavendale's lie. Little 
Miss Primrose could understand it all now. 
Nelly, wounded, indignant, hurt, deceived 
where she had trusted, and with all the 
pride of a girl who has not given without 
being asked what she can only give once 
and for ever, would want but one relief, to 
haste away from the home which had been 
made so bitter to her, and to blot out, if 
possible, the remembrance of her bitter 
humiliation. That, and not Cousin Alice's 
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visit, had brought Xelly home, and kept 
her there when things were to have been 
so different. 

Then, close upon her flight, came, most 
inopportunely, Mr. Heslington's disappoint- 
ment about the agency. That would keep 
him from asking any explanation. Indeed, 
it was likely enough that he would think 
she had gone away because she had in 
some way heard of the misfortune that 
was likely to happen to him, and so did 
not wish to encourage him any longer in 
offering attentions whose meaning she 
could scarcely mistake. That he did think 
so was almost evident from the way in 
which he had set off on his journey to 
Montreux, without so much as going to 
say good-bye to them in Chorister's 
Court, when to do so would only have 
passed away an otherwise unoccupied hour 
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at the railway station. Miss Primrose 
knew well enough now that, if all had been 
fair and pleasant between them, Mark 
Heslington would not have needed a letter 
to prepare the way for a farewell visit to 
Nelly's father, nor would the failing of an 
answer to it have kept him from going and 
claiming the welcome which had never yet 
been denied him there. 

Circumstances had played but too well 
into Miss Lavendale's hands. Her story 
about the lady at Montreux had taken on 
such an appearance of reality from actual 
facts, that Nelly, who knew those facts, could 
not but believe the whole thing to be true. 
And Mark Heslington, who would not, 
under other circumstances, have been con- 
tent that she should go away before her 
visit was well begun, was far too bitter 
because of his own disappointment, even 
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to care to see her again, when he fancied 
that that very disappointment was the 
cause of her departure. 

So it was all a miserable tangle now. 
And yet Miss Primrose was beginning to 
see a little light at the end of it. Any- 
how, Nelly should be told that the Mont- 
reux story was a falsehood, and Mark 
might in some way be given to understand 
that Nelly's departure from the cottage 
was not at all connected with that letter 
from Sir Charlton which had spoiled his 
prospects so. Then surely matters would 
right themselves again, and sunshine would 
work its way through the clouds which 
deceit and accident, working together so 
cleverly, had raised. 

Miss Primrose was thinking this all 
over in her own mind, and it made her 
very quiet during the drive home to 
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Chorister's Court. Nelly, too, sitting at 
the back of the dog-cart, was just as quiet, 
but Mr. Willoughby accounted for it by 
the fact that they must both of them be 
very tired with the garden-party which 
had been kept up unusually late. For his 
own part, he would have been glad enough 
to have got away before it was half 
through ; for badminton, and ices, and 
chit-chat, and a military band were not 
half so pleasant as a pipe in his own easy- 
chair, with his dirty old leather-covered 
books round about him, and the Minster 
bells chiming their familiar music to the 
current of his thoughts. 

And so the good man amused himself 
on the homeward road by humming, in his 
pleasant tenor voice, some of the chants 
they had been practising lately in the 
choristers vestry. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tl f 188 PRIMROSE was to go back next 
-^•*- day to her own little house, Sunny* 
thorpe, on the Mannersby Road. But she 
was determined, before she went away, to 
have just one quiet talk with Nelly, and 
do what she could towards showing a light 
through the dark tunnel of Miss Petsie 
Ijiivondiilo'ft contrivances. 

Murk had never answered the letter 
which Mr. Willoughby had written as soon 
UN he knew his Montroux address, nor bad 
Minn Hoslington over said a word of any 
niONHiitfcR of romombrance from him to his 
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old friends at Chorister's Court. Miss 
Heslington never forgot messages of that 
kind. They might be forms of speech, or 
they might be anything else, but, so surely 
as they were committed to her charge, she 
diligently delivered them word for word, 
and then felt that she had discharged her 
duty. Here was Nelly, too, doing her little 
best to forget what ought to have been 
one of the brightest memories of her life, 
turning that memory into bitterness by the 
thought that Mark had been only playing 
with her, whilst all of love that he had to 
give belonged to another. The poor child 
had made a good fight, and conquered 
bravely, but one wants something more 
for a young girl, at the very outset of her 
life, than the peace of a conquered sorrow. 
Miss Primrose knew that peace herself — 
none better ; but she knew, at the same 
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time, that it was not the fairest and the 
brightest thing, and she had enough of 
true wisdom and sympathy in her heart to 
wish and pray for Nelly, not so much that 
the peace might last as that the joy which 
had been so cruelly wrung away from her 
might, sooner or later, be given back 
again. 

The little woman was always up early 
in a morning, and away for a walk in the 
Minster Close before the dew was off the 
grass, and on this last morning she roused 
Nelly too, and whilst the grand Cathedral 
ladies, snugly muffled in behind the closed 
blinds of their tall red brick houses, were 
refreshing themselves with an extra hour 
or two of slumber after Lady Mannersby's 
garden-party, and the Episcopal dinner 
which had followed it, these two were 
strolling about in the sunshine, having the 
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garden and the rooks, and the birds and 
the flowers, all to themselves. 

" I shall miss you so much," said Nelly- 
" You seem to have done me ever so much 
good since you came. You have put me 
quite upon a new track, and I don't think 
I shall ever say again there is nothing for 
me to do. The only difficulty now is to 
find time to do the things." 

" That is a good thing found out, my 
dear, and I am sure I am very glad to 
have come, if only to put it into your 
mind. I am never so happy myself as 
when I am trying how I can fit all my 
little affairs one into the other, instead of 
wondering how I can spread them out 
enough to cover the days decently. But 
there do come times now and then when 
the mist closes over you, and everything 
seems to shut up, and you can't tell what 
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is to come next, and you get weary and 
dispirited, and there does not seem to be 
anything worth living for in life. And 
when a time like that comes over you, you 
must get your father to drive you out to 
Sunnythorpe, and we will have another 
long talk about things, and try to put 
them straight again." 

Nelly could scarcely realise, in the midst 
of the clear peace which had brooded over 
her lately, that the mists ever could come 
again. But one thing she was quite sure 
of, namely, that a long talk with Miss 
Primrose could never be anything but 
pleasant and helpful. 

"I don't see, though," Miss Primrose 
continued, " why you should wait until 
you get into difficulties before you come 
and see me, because then I should want 
you to wait a very long time. Some of 
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these fine days we will have an afternoon 
in the woods together, blackberrying. 
You have never seen the blackberry- woods 
close to my house, and you have no idea 
what pleasant times one can have in them 
when the autumn colours have come down 
upon the leaves. It is almost as pretty in 
its own way as Beechy Hollow, that black- 
berry-wood just behind Sunnythorpe, in 
the sunny October afternoons." 

A bright thought came into Miss Prim- 
rose's mind just then. Mark Heslington 
had said he should come home for his 
mother's birthday. She would ask him 
and his sister over without saying any- 
thing to Nelly, and then get her to come 
too, and they would all have a day to- 
gether in the woods. If, beforehand, the 
misunderstanding which was vexing both 
of them could be cleared away, surely some 
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good would come of a long, quiet time 
together, and all might be made smooth 
again. 

But Miss Primrose was not going to say 
anything about that just now, though the 
very thought of it gave a spring and 
brightness to her manner which Nelly 
could scarcely understand, unless it might 
arise from her very great love of the 
autumn tints which were to be seen in 
the blackberry copse at that time of the 
year. 

" I will ask Miss Heslington over/' said 
the little woman, feeling that she must let 
so much of the scheme peep out. " I 
know she always likes to gather a good 
quantity of blackberries to make into jam 
for her poor old women, and then, you 
know, there is any quantity of coltsfoot in 
those woods, and she collects it, and has it 
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boiled down to make cough medicine. 
Dear me ! what a good creature she is, 
to be sure, and how she would be missed 
in Mannersby, though she never set up to 
have what people call a career. Oh ! and 
talking about Miss Heslington, Nelly, re- 
minds me of something I heard yesterday, 
when I was resting quietly in the chair 
amongst that clump of lilacs, just behind 
the fountain in the Hall garden." 

Miss Primrose had been trying to twist 
the conversation round to that point for 
ever so long, but she had not been able 
to think of any convenient way, and even 
now she felt she had not done it very 
cleverly. But Nelly. must know, and there 
might be no other opportunity than this, 
unless she waited until the girl came over 
to Sunnythorpe. 

. "You know, I had been talking with 
vol. in. H 
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ever so many people, and I was quite 
tired out, and I was thankful to get a 
little peace and quiet amongst the lilacs. 
As it happened, though, I did not get 
what could strictly be called quiet, for 
Mrs. Decimer and her sister came to 
gather forget-me-nots at the fountain 
pond, and then they planted themselves 
down on the stone edge, close to me, 
though I was out of sight, and began to 
have a regular long talk." 

"Which was nothing very wonderful," 
said Nelly. "It seems to me that Miss 
Petsie Lavendale is always having regular 
long talks with somebody. I never saw 
her quiet for five minutes together." 

"You are quite right, my dear. And 
people who talk so much, and about other 
people, too, sometimes find a little diffi- 
culty in keeping to the truth. Of course, 
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when she was out of the way, it was of no 
consequence, but, now that she has come 
back again, I should like to give you a 
hint not to believe quite everything she 
says." 

" Thank you ; but I don't suppose I 
shall see very much of her, this time. I 
daresay you noticed that she scarcely 
spoke to me at the garden-party yester- 
day, though, when she was here before, 
she talked so much about being so very 
intimate. And I am sure I don't want to 
know her. I hope and trust she will 
never come across my path again." 

" It would be just as well if she didn't, 
Nelly, but things don't always turn out as 
we hope and trust they will. However, 
she will not do you any harm, if you know 
that she gives the reins to her imagination 
a little too much, now and then. From 
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what she was saying to her sister last 
night, I gather that she has been telling 
you at least one thing which is not true." 

A red flush stole up into Nelly's cheek. 
She could not but guess what that one 
thing was, for her conversations with Miss 
Petsie Lavendale had not been numerous. 

"It is no affair of mine, Nelly, but I 
don't like my friends to be misrepresented. 
It is a great piece of impertinence, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking, to interfere 
with purely personal matters at all, but 
when people think themselves called upon 
to undertake the duty, the least they 
can do is to be sure that they are speaking 
the truth." 

"If you mean about Mr. Heslington," 
said Nelly, very quietly, "I don't suppose 
Miss Lavendale told me anything but the 
truth. She only said he had been engaged 
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for more than ten years to that lady at 
Montreux, Miss Edie, you know, and they 
would have been married long ago, only he 
has not money enough." 

"Exactly, my dear, and, if that is the 
case, he is a very wise man to wait until he 
gets a little more. But Miss Lavendale 
does not know everything about the lady 
at Montreux, or it may be she had some 
other object in view in telling you such a 
romantic story about her. Now I happen 
to know Miss Edie very well, and she is 
one of the best women in all the world, and 
she is about sixty-five years of age, and she 
has white hair, and she wears spectacles, 
and she is Mr. Heslington's godmother. I 
don't remember that there is anything in 
the prayer-book against a man marrying 
his godmother ; still, at the same time, one 
does not very often hear of his doing such 
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a thing, though girls do sometimes marry 
their godfathers, and live happily ever 
afterwards. This is just one of Miss 
Lavendale's stories. I don't know whether 
she has told you any more of the same 
kind, but I happen to know that she has 
told you this, because she was speaking 
about it to Mrs. Decimer yesterday." 

" Yes, she did tell me," said Nelly, quietly 
as ever. 

"And I suppose you believed her ?" 
"Yes; because it all seemed so proper 
and straightforward. Besides, I knew 
that Miss Edie used to write to Mr. Hes- 
lington every week, and he always was so 
anxious for the letters to come. I did not 
think about it at the time, of course, but I 
remembered it when Miss Lavendale told 



me. 



" Well, all I can say is, that Miss Laven- 
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dale has been telling you a very great 
story; and another time, when she offers 
to enlighten you as to the personal affairs 
of her acquaintances, you had better make 
a considerable allowance for imagina- 
tion." 

And then Miss Primrose, like the little 
lady she was, began talking about some- 
thing else, and never so much as hinted 
that she knew she had been telling Nelly 
anything that could make a difference. 

And yet what a difference it did make ! 

That afternoon Miss Primrose went 
home. When she had set her house to 
rights, and settled herself comfortably 
down again, she wrote to Mr. Heslington, 
as he had sent word, through his sister, 
that he should always be glad to hear from 
her. She told him all about Lady Man- 
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nereby's garden-party, and the conversa- 
tion she had overheard between Mrs. 
Decimer and Petsie Lavendale, omitting, 
however, Petsie's unwomanly remarks 
about Nelly. And then she left him to 
make his own reflections. 

Before she finished her letter, however, 
she said she hoped that, when he came 
over in October, to spend his mother s 
birthday at the cottage, he would find time 
to pay her a visit at Sunnythorpe. For 
Nelly Willoughby and his sister Grace had 
promised to come too, whilst the black- 
berries were ripe, and she thought they 
could all manage to spend a very pleasant 
day in the woods. 

Mark determined to accept the invita- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"VTELLY said good-bye to Miss Primrose 
-*■* ^ and went back to the quiet round of 
life in the old house in Choristers Court ; 
and it seemed all bright with the sunshine, 
not so much of hope, for she was trying 
to teach herself to do without that, as of 
sweet, unspringing content, content which 
at times almost rose to joy. 

She had done no wrong, and, better 
still, Mark Heslington had done none 
either. The past was given back to her 
now, to remember without any sting of 
bitterness or humiliation. Some might 
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think this was a poor thing to be thankful 
for, but to Nelly it made the difference al- 
most of daylight and darkness, in looking 
back to that little week of her life which 
had opened the door for her to so much 
joy and sorrow and peace. Things might 
come right now, or they might not. She 
could leave that. The one great thing 
had come right. She could think of the 
man she loved without being ashamed of 
him. Her heart was at rest. 

Amongst all that is fair and bright upon 
the mountains, one sometimes finds the 
fairest and brightest in crossing the land- 
slips which some great storm or tempest 
long ago has caused. One loves the 
beauty, but oue does not always linger to 
hear how it came to pass. And yet that 
was a sad story in its time. 
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For, many and many a year ago, a little 
homestead nestled under the mountain 
side. There the mother rocked her baby 
to sleep, while the children played by the 
brook side, and the father, strong of arm 
and brave of heart, toiled and delved on 
the scant soil for their daily bread. And 
all was quiet and peaceful, and few 
travellers passed that way, for there was- 
but little beauty amongst those crags 
and peaks, save when the setting sun gave 
its purple to the mosses and lichens upon 
them, and touched with sparkles of gold 
the waterfall that tumbled from rock ta 
rock down to the brook where the children 
played. 

So the years went on, quiet, still, and 
full of peace ; and lovers came to woo the 
young girls who had once played as little 
children by the brook, and the father* 
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looked for rest in his old age, and the 
mother for children's children to bring 
back her youth ; and no one knew that in 
the higher mountains, far off, the snows 
were melting and carrying down the loose 
earth and boulders towards the crag under 
which the little homestead was built. 
Until one night after set of sun, the wind 
rose, and the loosened torrents came 
down, and brought with them the shelter- 
ing crag, and the cottage was buried, with 
all the life that had lived and hoped and 
loved within it ; and in the morning there 
was only silence and desolation, none even 
left to weep, for death had had it all his 
own way. 

And so again the years went on, and 
the pitiful story was forgotten, and through 
the rift where the murderous crag had 
forced its path, the tiny cascades from 
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above began to sparkle, singing on their 
way to the valley ; and on the cruel depth 
of earth which had covered the little home- 
stead, seed took root and grew into great 
trees, and flowers and mosses sprung, and 
wild birds built their nests ; until travellers 
passing by, found the place very fair, and 
many came to see it and praised its beauty, 
and no one thought of all that was buried 
there, for that had been long ago for- 
gotten. 

There are such things as landslips, too, 
in human lives, when some great crushing 
sorrow comes down upon the heart's little 
homestead, and for awhile all is greyness 
and ruin and desolation. But only for 
awhile, and then the flowers whose seeds 
were borne down upon the very torrent of 
destruction begin to spring up and make 
a sunshine in the place, and the birds 
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build their nests again, and a new, more 
beautiful life grows over the buried one, 
and passers-by, looking upon it, only say, 
" how fair," though, if they knew all, they 
might perhaps more truly say, " how sad." 
And yet not more truly ; for without the 
sorrow the new and better beauty never 
could have come, and once having come, it 
is there for ever. That seemingly so piti- 
less crag which was hurled down from the 
great snow-heights above to break and 
bury and destroy, has brought with it the 
elements of restoration. In its recesses 
lurks the kindly soil out of which sweeter 
flowers than the valley ever knew shall 
arise ; and, tearing down in its cruel haste 
to plough up the poor little garden of 
hope, it has cut a channel for the waters 
which bring brightness and health and 
healing. And the sun which shone once 
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upon death and ruin and sorrow shines 
now upon a beauty made without hands, 
born from above, and never to be destroyed 
again. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

O UT though for Nelly Willoughby, and 

-^ others like-minded and like-souled 
with her, dwellers amidst the mountain 
passes of the grander, more picturesque 
spiritual life, all this performance of falling 
crags from snow-clad heights, with such 
results in the way of unfading beauty as 
we have just been thinking about, might 
bo going on, there were still people left in 
tho plains below, plenty of them, patiently 
ploughing on through the mud and clay of 
thoir own selfish purposes, and looking to 
reap a fine harvest from the grain of 
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worldly prudence which they intended to 
cast into the furrows. No dazzling snow- 
clad heights anywhere in their neighbour- 
hood from which possible crags might fall 
either to destroy or new create. No sun- 
lighted streams from heights divine for 
them, nor blossoms whose seeds had been 
borne down from the heaven-kissing tops 
of the everlasting hills. For them only 
the well-drained level of the plains, with 
abundant supply of stagnant water from 
their dykes and ponds. Better that than 
any from celestial sources, for it never 
brought crags down with it, and, if it 
lacked clearness, it lacked also that incon- 
veniently uncontrollable impetus which 
might send it dashing in a splendid and 
fatal torrent over their most promising 
turnip-fields. 

Amongst the busiest of these low-level 
vol. in. i 
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agriculturists was Mrs. Decimer; and, 
truth to tell, matters on that carefully kept 
little bit of farm-land of hers were in a 
critical condition just now, and it was as 
much as she could do to keep things in 
train for anything like a prosperous har- 
vest. 

Petsie was evidently making an im- 
pression upon the very easily impressed 
affections of young Captain Mannersby. 
Of course, as both Petsie and Mrs. 
Decimer said to each other over and over 
again, if the poor fellow had had the 
smallest particle of common sense in that 
remarkably empty repository which he 
denominated his brain, he would never so 
much as have given a thought, under the 
circumstances, to a girl who had nothing 
but a pretty face and a taking manner to 
recommend her; but, as he had shown 
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himself so foolish, there was no harm in 
her following up her advantage by a little 
judicious flattery and attention. He was 
more than a brilliant, he was a dazzling 
conquest, and Petsie determined to do her 
utmost to secure him. 

The amateur theatricals had been most 
successful. The officers, one and all, said 
that such a fascinating little Betsy Baker 
had never trodden the stage before. The 
only pity was that the performance had 
not been of a more public kind, for it was 
a shame that such talents should be lost 
upon the comparative handful of people 
who could be gathered together in the 
regimental theatre. However, there was 
some talk of having another representa- 
tion, by-and-by, in the Hurchester Assem- 
bly Rooms, in aid of the funds of the City 
and County Hospital, upon which occasion 

i2 
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Miss Lavendale had promised to help them 
again, this time in the " Lady of Lyons," 
with "Betsy Baker " as an after-piece; 
and though, of course, that, too, would be 
a semi-private performance, the prices 
being fixed so high as to keep away any 
but the better sort of people, still the 
actors would be able to do more justice to 
themselves, and would have an audience 
better capable of appreciating them. 

But, looked at in quite other than an 
artistic light, that performance of " Betsy 
Baker " had been a most successful one. 
It had made Captain Mannersby charm- 
ingly intimate at Mrs. Decimer's house. 
Indeed, unless he were engaged at a 
billiard match or a whist party, scarcely an 
evening passed without a visit from him, 
and it was really quite amusing, Mrs. 
Decimer said to herself sometimes, though 
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she never said it to anyone else, to see 
how entirely Petsie had got hold of 
him. If Miss Lavendale happened to 
mention, in the most casual way, that she 
intended to go to the promenade in the 
public gardens, Captain Mannersby was 
sure to . make his appearance there too, . 
and it was quite ridiculous to see him 
peering about behind his eye-glass until 
he found the young lady and joined her, 
though Petsie, with admirable good sense, 
utterly refused ever to be seen walking 
alone with him, the promenade day being 
such a very public occasion, and people 
being always ready to make their remarks 
about anything that went on there. Then 
she had but to mention afternoon service 
at the Minster, if one of her favourite 
anthems was to be performed, and, though 
Captain Mannersby had no more ear for 
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music than an owl, he never failed to 
make his appearance in the stalls, and to 
present himself afterwards to escort her 
home, if she so wished it. If Miss 
Newbury had only known, or poor dear 
Lady Mannersby ; but then they never did 
.know, of course. 

Mrs. Decimer could scarcely help smiling 
now, sometimes, when people, coming to 
call upon her, mentioned the engagement 
of Miss Newbury and old Sir Charlton's 
son and heir as a settled thing ; some of 
them even going so far as to say that the 
marriage was to take place in London, at 
the end of next season. And certainly, if 
the affectionate motherliness of Lady Man- 
nersby, and the constant presence of Miss 
Newbury at the Hall, could have given 
countenance to such a statement, there was 
countenance enough for it. 
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"And a very proper match, too," said 
Mrs. Mendies, making a morning call upon 
the chaplain's wife. Mrs. Mendies and 
her daughter were now constant attendants 
upon the services at St. Martin's, though 
the offertory bags were seldom much 
heavier for their united contributions. 
" As proper a match as any that could 
have been made for him, for though no 
one can say that the young lady is pretty, 
still she is exceedingly sensible, and 
her fortune will quite set the estate upoif 
its feet again. You know, Mrs. Decimer, 
they do say poor Sir Charlton is dreadfully 
hard up. A bank or something is going 
wrong, and he doesn't get any dividends. 
Miserable, isn't it ? And then they are 
obliged to keep up such an appearance. 
I don't wonder at the young man wanting 
to marry money. Or, rather, at his mother 
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wanting him to marry it. Of course, any- 
one can see it is all her doing." 

Mrs. Decimer could have assented to 
that, but she was not going to say any- 
thing that could be repeated against her- 
self to Lady Mannersby. And so surely 
as Mrs. Mendies could get anything dis- 
agreeable to repeat, either to Lady Man- 
nersby or anyone else, Mrs. Decimer knew 
very well that she would repeat it. Mrs. 
Mendies began to be disagreeable now, 
after her manner. She had come on 
purpose. 

" By the way, Mrs. Decimer, I hear that 
there have been some private theatricals 
in the barracks, and that Miss Lavendale 
acted remarkably well with Captain Man- 
nersby, in ' Betsy Baker.' I said I would 
not believe it. I was sure you would 
never allow such a thing. And in * Betsy 
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Baker/ too. A washerwoman! Some- 
thing so low about it, you know. I al- 
ways say, if those things must be acted in 
public, the female characters ought to be 
taken by men. Don't you think so?" 

" Of course I do. But when a thing is 
for a charity, one can't scream about it. 
And none were there but the very best 
people in the neighbourhood, so that it 
was scarcely different from a drawing- 
room performance. I was to have taken 
the part myself, but, just at the last, after 
I had prepared it all, I got so frightfully 
nervous, and had to give it up, and the 
whole affair would Have dropped through 
entirely, which would have been so sad 
for the sergeant's widow, you know, poor 
thing ! if I had not asked my sister to get 
it up, and do it for me. They raised ever 
bo much money." 
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" Did they ?" said Mrs. Mendies, uncon- 
vinced. " I shouldn't think much of a 
blessing could come with it. I never en- 
courage that sort of thing myself. I 
don't fancy Lady Mannersby likes it 
either, for I heard she didn't patronize 
it." 

41 Lady Mannersby never leaves Sir Charl- 
ton," said Mrs. Decimer, with dignity. 
She could hold her own as well as any- 
body. " And, you know, the doctors have 
forbidden him to go into public at all now. 
The excitement is too much for him." 

" Dear me ! Poor man ! Afraid of 
another shock, I suppose. Miss Newbury 
won't have to wait long, I fancy, for her 
title. Let me see, I think it is two he 
has had already, and people very seldom 
get over the third. Well, it is to be 
hoped be will hold out until after Christ- 
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mas, for, I hear, there are to be more 
theatricals still, and in the public rooms, 
too, and that Miss Lavendale is to be the 
Lady of Lyons this time. I really 
think Captain Mannersby ought to be 
careful about what he is doing. I once 
saw the ' Lady of Lyons ' myself, before I 
gave up going to those things, and, if 
people are not engaged when they play 
together in it, all I can say is, they ought 
to be. But, as I told Mrs. Clonmel, your 
sister is under your care." 

And Mrs. Mendies looked virtuous. 
Though, at the same time, nothing in 
the world would have pleased her better 
than that her own daughter should have- 
been invited to act as the Lady of 
Lyons, with Captain Mannersby as 
Claude Melnotte. 

Mrs. Decimer felt that this sort of thing 
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would not do, especially if Mrs. Mendies 
went and tattled to Lady Mannersby about 
it. And she hastened to set the matter 
straight. 

" It is a mere report, Mrs. Mendies. I 
think the Hurchester people will get hold 
of anything for the sake of a little gossip. 
You see, as my sister's acting was such a 
success the first time, the committee for 
the Hospital performance would only be 
too glad to get hold of her again ; but I 
have not the least intention of allowing 
her to do anything of the kind. There is 
nothing I object to more than anything 
public for young girls. And Petsie is 
such a child. It would be simple mad- 
ness to bring her forward in that way." 

"Yes, exactly," said Mrs. Mendies, with 
great readiness, "and I said as much to 
Lady Mannersby when we were talking 
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about it the other day, and she saw it just 
in the same light that I did. She said it 
made girls so self-conscious. And you 
know Lady Mannersby is a woman of the 
most perfect good taste upon those 
points." 

*' You old hag !" thought Mrs. Decimer, 
u so you have been trying to make mischief 
with Lady Mannersby." And Mrs. Deci- 
mer would have enjoyed " giving it" to 
her caller, there and then, pretty roundly. 
But, as her bread and butter, or, to speak 
more correctly, the butter for her bread, 
depended upon well-filled offertory bags, 
and as she did not know how much or how 
little Mrs. and Miss Mendies put into 
those bags, she was obliged to keep up 
appearances. 

11 Exactly so," she said, with a pleasant 
smile. <c I said just the same thing my- 
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•self to Lady Mannersby, when we were 
talking the other day. You know I advise 
with her about everything. She is so good 
and kind, and has such excellent taste in 
everything. Though I don't think she 
objects to private theatricals quite so much 
as you fancy she does, for she was telling 
me how delighted she should be if they 
-could get up a little play at the Hall. I 
do not know, though, that I should care 
for Petsie to act there." 

" I daresay she wouldn't ask you," said 
Mrs. Mendies, rather spitefully. "You 
may depend upon it Miss Newbury would 
take the leading part, if they did get up 
anything there. It is such a nice way, 
you see, of bringing young people together, 
when an attachment is desirable ; and poor 
Lady Mannersby has so set her heart on 
that match." 
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Mrs. Decimer did not say tbat she had 
her doubts whether the desire of Lady 
Mannersby's heart wbuld ever come to 
pass. She was far too wise a woman to 
breathe a whisper of that to anyone. In- 
deed, one of her most important duties at 
the present crisis, both as a dutiful wife 
and a managing sister, was to give the 
public generally, and Percy's mother in 
particular, to believe that she looked upon 
the engagement of Captain Mannersbyand 
Miss Newbury as an accomplished fact. 
Mrs. Mendies was a mischievous woman, 
and Mrs. Mendies had evidently got an 
idea into her mind that she, Mrs. Decimer, 
would like to secure Captain Mannersby 
for her sister; and if Mrs. Mendies once 
got Lady Mannersby even to suspect 
anything of that kind, all would be at an 
end. 
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It was a most unlucky thing, coming 
upon the disagreeable little hints which 
Mrs. Mendies was quite capable of giving, 
that Lady Mannersby and the Newburys 
had happened to pass through the wood 
whilst Captain Mannersby was digging up 
those flowers for Petsie. Mrs. Decimer 
could read countenances very skilfully, and 
she had read that Lady Mannersby was 
vexed about it. Not that the proud mis- 
tress of the Hall would disturb herself at 
present with the thought that her only son 
would look for a moment at a girl with 
neither wealth nor position to give him. 
Mothers are always disposed to think well 
of their sons, and Lady Mannersby had 
probably not sounded the foolishness of 
her own particular darling sufficiently to 
believe him capable of such an enormity. 
But still she might be annoyed, and very 
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probably was annoyed, by the mere idea 
that Petsie thought herself good enough 
to be appropriating his time and attention 
at all, when there were scores of guests 
better than herself who ought to have been 
sharing it. Mrs. Decimer had taken par- 
ticular care, after that, to keep her sister 
well out of Captain Mannersby's way, until 
she saw that his mother was surrounded 
by guests from whom she could not escape, 
and she had taken an early opportunity 
of calling upon her afterwards, and 
smoothing away any little uncomfortable- 
ness which might have lingered in her 
mind. 

During the call, Lady Mannersby had 
been everything that could be wished in the 
matter of agreeableness, only that she had 
said nothing about having Petsie up to 
the Hall to spend a day, as she said she 

VOL. III. K 
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meant to have done before if only the 
dear girl had not been hurried away so 
unfortunately. But then, Sir Charlton's 
ill-health might be a sufficient excuse for 
that, though there had been a time, a few- 
weeks before, when the services of such a 
charming companion as "that dear little 
Petsie," as Lady Mannersby had begun to 
name her, would have been called into 
requisition to amuse him. 

That meeting in the wood certainly was 
a nuisance. It had put thoughts into 
Lady Mannersby'3 head which Mrs. Men- 
dies, who loved nothing better than mis- 
chief-makiug, would do her best to stir up 
into an actual feeling of animosity against 
Petsie ; and, through Petsie, against her- 
self. Mrs. Decimer felt it was coming 
already, from the cold way in which Lady 
Mannersby had asked her, a day or two 
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after the garden-party, how long Miss 
Lavendale was likely to stay in Hurches- 
ter. And when Mrs. Decimer replied 
that, in consequence of Madame Clermont's 
state of health, she should not think it kind 
to keep her sister away very long, my 
lady had not expressed any disappoint- 
ment. 

There was need for caution. But, if 
anyone could be cautious where her own 
interests were concerned, it was Mrs. 
Decimer, and so she did not make herself 
seriously uncomfortable yet. 

Meanwhile, the rehearsals for " The 
Lady of Lyons " were going on, but quite 
privately, just between Captain Manners- 
by and Petsie in the drawing-room, when 
the chaplain was busy in the hospital, Mrs. 
Decimer doing duty as Claude's mother, or 
the lady's father, or any other part, just 
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as it happened. And Captain Mannersby 
was instructed not to say a word about it, 
as, perhaps, after all, Petsie's courage 
might fail at the last, and it would spoil 
the whole thing so, if any change had 
to be made in the announcements. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SO matters went on for a month longer, 
until the time came for the fancy 
dress ball, which had been talked about so 
much ever since the — th Regiment took 
up its quarters in Hurchester. 

There had never been a fancy-ball in 
that ancient and highly-respectable place 
since the one which was given on the 
occasion of the peace rejoicings after the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Old Lady Bates, the aunt of the present 
bishop, had appeared then as Britannia, 
with a helmet, aBgis, and trident, the last 
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article being a very troublesome part of 
her costume, because it would keep catch- 
ing in the dresses of the dancers. Miss 
Primrose could remember the old bishop's 
wife, her chaperon in London, talking 
about it ; she had gone as JS~ight in a black 
net dress, with silver stars sprinkled over 
it, and very gloomy she looked. People 
said she had sympathies with the French, 
and that was the reason she chose the 
costume ; but most likely people were mis- 
taken, for the bishop's lady was a person 
who always did affect dark colours. 

Great was the talk over this fancy-ball, 
and most persevering the researches into 
old fashion-books, and many the visits to 
the Minster Library in quest of ancient 
volumes of English History which had 
pictures of the costumes of the middle- 
ages. Everyone who was in society at all 
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had received invitations, the Hurchester 
Hunt being one of the largest in the 
northern counties. It was understood 

■ 

that all who intended to dance were to 
come in fancy dress, but numbers of 
people whose dancing days were over, as 
well as numbers more of whom it might 
be said that they had never begun, ac- 
cepted invitations, and for these there 
were seats provided in the galleries and 
balconies, whence they could look on and 
admire without joining in the motley 
crowd. 

Mr. Willoughby and his daughter and 
little Miss Primrose were amongst these 
spectators. Mr. Willoughby said, laugh- 
ingly, that Miss Primrose would have 
made a capital Dame Trot, if she had only 
been disposed to put on fancy dress ; and 
she retorted that he would have made a 
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still better Friar Tuck ; and they both of 
them agreed that if Nelly, watching the 
whole thing so quietly from behind the 
shadow of the velvet curtains of the north 
gallery, could have been persuaded to go 
as Amy Robsart, she would have done 
more credit to the character than Mrs. 
Clonmel, who, most virtuous-looking in 
coif and ruff and black satin, was flirting 
away so outrageously with Captain Penni- 
shaw of the Guards, down from London for 
the occasion, all tail-coat and tatters as a 
ragged Irishman. 

Mr. Willoughby, being of a sociable 
disposition, soon went down amongst the 
people to pick out his friends as best he 
could, leaving his two ladies comfortably 
ensconced in the gallery, watching, as in a 
play, the many-coloured, moving crowds 
beneath. 
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And a curious sight it was. Here old 
Mother Hubbard, in pointed hat, frilled 
cap, white hair, spectacles and staff, was 
twirling round and round in the waltz 
with a cavalier of the second Charles 
time, magnificent in flowing love-locks and 
slashed velvet doublet. Next came Blaine, 
gentle, fair-haired, in raiment of snowy 
white, carried along by Mephistopheles, 
looking almost as wicked as his namesake, 
in flame-coloured tights and hood. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in black velvet and pearls, 
had a Chinese mandarin, all cap, button, 
and tail, for her partner; while her con- 
temporary Elizabethan majesty, represent- 
ed by Mrs. Stansfield, wife of the Bishop 
of Hurchester, had resigned herself to the 
tender mercies of a Norse Viking, who, in 
suit of mail, flesh-coloured tights, and por- 
tentous eagle crest, was doing his best 
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to make the situation agreeable tQ her. 
Normandy, Swiss, and Swedish peasant 
maids, none of them prettier than Petsie 
Lavendale, were in any quantity. So 
were fishwives, Puritan ladies, Breton 
market-women, and sisters of charity. 
The gentlemen, not generally having much 
opportunity for display in the matter of 
costume, for the most part affected the 
Stuart style, or that of the fifteenth century 
French nobles. Sir Thomas Sutton-Daresby 
and his wife looked remarkably well as a 
Venetian gentleman and lady; and Lady 
Grace, as Berengaria of Navarre, with her 
long fair hair flowing from beneath a 
regal diadem, and her draperies of white 
cashmere sweeping the ground for yards, 
was lovely to look at, but most provoking- 
ly impracticable for dancing purposes. 
However, as she never did anything at the 
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best of times but saunter in the most 
leisurely manner through a quadrille, that 
was not of much consequence. 

But nobody was more fascinating than 
Mrs. Decimer as Undine, in her white 
silk, trailed over with sprays of grass and 
water- weed, and her floating gauze veil 
held in here and there with clusters of 
white lilies. And Miss Lavendale in her 
embroidered short blue petticoat and black 
velvet bodice, with the coquettish muslin 
cap stuck jauntily upon her curly hany 
and the little basket of butter hanging 
from her arm, was allowed by universal 
consent to be far away the most charming 
of all the numerous varieties of peasant 
maids. 

"But whoever can that comical old 
figure-head be, who is dancing with her ? 
They passed me about five minutes ago,. 
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in one of the balconies, and, though I al- 
most stared in his face, I could not make 
him out one bit. I suppose, from his hour- 
glass and scythe, he is intended for Time, 
and very rapidly he is passing, too. 
Did you ever see people waltzing at such 
a rate ?" 

This was said by Mrs. Mendies, whose 
daughter, as Ariel, in mist-coloured gossa- 
mer, and a pair of gauze wings, was career- 
ing round the dancing-floor, not on a bat's 
back, but in the arms of Henry the Fourth 
of France, as. represented by one of the 
lieutenants in the — th Regiment, thus 
leaving her mother at liberty to walk about 
and make her observations on men, man- 
ners, and women, which she did very 
freely, according to her custom. 

" I couldn't refuse to let Laura come, 
you know, Miss Primrose, when she so 
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seldom has a chance of seeing anything of 
this sort, but I assure you I fought against 
it as long as I could, and the costume too ; 
but she had set her mind upon it, and 
everybody said it would suit her so well, 
and I was obliged to give in at last, par- 
ticularly as she knew how to preserve her 
own dignity, which is more than can be 
said of that horrid little flirt, Miss Laven- 
dale. Who Time may be I don't know, 
but she has been coquetting with him all 
the evening. I have had my eye upon 
them, and I could have boxed her ears over 
and over again. Laura says she believes 
it is the old General, but I don't believe 
he would make such a simpleton of him- 
self; and, besides, Miss Lavendale knows 
a great deal too well what she is about to 
flirt with a married man." 

" It is not the old General," replied Miss 
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Primrose, recalling that conversation by 
the fountain pond. " It is Captain Man- 
nersby. He has got himself up remarkably 
well." 

" You don't say so /" 

And the face of Mrs. Mendies spoke 
volumes, though, for a moment or two, she 
was too much overpowered to express her 
sentiments in any other way. 

" Captain Manner sby ! Well, you do 
surprise me. It is just as well his mother 
is not here. I don't fancy it is generally 
known who he is, for I have asked ever so 
many people already, and not one of them 
was able to tell me. This is only the 
seventh dance, and he has done four of 
them with Miss Lavendale, though I notice 
they always manage to keep out of the 
same set as Miss Newbury. He has only 
-danced with her once all the evening, 
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and that was a square. One can't wonder, 
though. She does look such a fright, 
doesn't she ?" 

Mrs. Men dies put up her eyeglass to 
look at Blanche of the Park, .who, in the 
richest of sheeny brocades, with the crest 
and feathers of a bird of Paradise perched 
on the back of her head, was whirling round 
with a gentleman much stuffed out about 
the stomach and calves, to represent Fal- 
staff, but who, on closer inspection, turned 
out to be Major Conway, the Bishop's 
nephew, one of the thinnest men in Hur- 
chester, both as regarded his person and 
purse. 

" People do make such mistakes," said 
Mrs. Mendies, who, if she had come to the 
ball in the costume best adapted to her 
character, would certainly have appropri- 
ated that of Mrs. Grundy. " You know it 
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provokes remark when such a plain girl 
as Miss Newbury sets up for beauty in that 
way ; but if she went as one of the witches 
in ' Macbeth/ with a kettle full of toads and 
snakes, she would not want partners, with 
all that money of hers. I can't think what 
young Mannersby is about, if he really Jia# 
any intentions in that direction. It cer- 
tainly doesn't look much like it to-night. 
Do you know, Miss Primrose, they do say 
he gambles awfully, is constantly pestering 
his poor old father for money? I believe 
it is that, a great deal more than anything 
else, which is making old Sir Charlton so 
shaky and irritable now." 

Miss Primrose had heard the same story 
once or twice. Indeed, it was pretty freely 
talked about in circles where neither the 
Newburys nor Lady Mannersby were likely 
to hear of it. But she was not going 
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to enter upon the subject with Mrs. 
Mendies, and that lady continued her re- 
marks. 

" If he doesn't marry money, he will 
bring the estate to nothing as soon as he 
comes into it. I'm sure I don't envy the 
future Lady Mannersby, though I daresay 
she will be able to stand up for herself 
pretty well, and of course Mr. Newbury 
will have the property settled upon her. 
The Park is too good to be made ducks 
and drakes of by a young scapegrace, and 
then the Hall estate is entailed, so that the 
land will be kept together, anyhow. If 
young Mannersby could lay his hands upon 
that, it would go as fast as the money. 
Gambling is such a dreadful propensity." 

Mrs. Mendies paused. Time, in his 
rapid flight, had come to that part of the 
floor immediately under the gallery where 

VOL. III. L 
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she and Miss Primrose were standing. He 
might have been an old skeleton of ninety, 
but for the remarkable agility with which 
he turned and whirled, affording glimpses, 
under the long flying black cloak, of grey 
hose and sandal shoon, and an hour-glass 
tucked into his belt. For the face of him, 
nothing could be seen but a pair of shaggy 
white eyebrows bursting out from under a , 
tightly-closed hood, and a huge beard 
which floated in the scented air of the 
ball-room almost as gracefully as the 
golden locks of Berengaria of Navarre. 
Miss Lavendale, hugged up as closely to 
him as propriety would allow, indeed, per- 
haps a little more so, was laughing up at 
him from beneath the shade of the coquet- 
tish muslin cap, and evidently making the 
most of the situation, the butter-basket, 
meanwhile, being conveniently deposited 
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under a stand of flowering plants at the 
other end of the room. 

Mrs. Mendies looked disgusted. 

"I can't think what Mrs. Decimer is 
about to allow her sister to go on in that 
way with Captain Mannersby, when she 
knows that he is good as engaged to Mies 
Newbury. Of course she does know it, for 
she told me only the other day that they 
were to be married in London next spring, 
and Miss Lavendale was in the room when 
she said it, so that she can't plead ignor- 
ance. If poor Mr. Decimer was a man 
who had the least authority in his own 
house, he would interfere to put a stop to 
such scandalous conduct; but it is m} r 
opinion he lets his wife rule him entirely. 
Such unmanly weakness ! And — did ever 
anybody see ?" 

For Time and the peasant maid, being 

l2 
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wearied, as well they might, with their 
exertions in the dance, had fallen out of it, 
and, arm in arm, were coolly strolling 
away into an open balcony which over- 
hung the river, and which led into the 
pleasant shadowy recesses of the Hurches- 
ter gardens, a little wicket gate, always 
open on ball nights, being all that separ- 
ated the two. It was not to conduct 
Miss Lavendale to the matronly wing of 
her sister, either, that Father Time led her 
away, for Mrs. Decimer, whose deportment 
in the opinion of Mrs. Mendies was almost 
as obnoxious as that of the younger lady, 
was carrying on apparently one of the 
cosiest of conversations with Major Clon- 
mel under the shelter of that very stand of 
flowering plants where the peasant maid's 
butter-basket was reposing. 

" I must say I never saw anything like 
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it, unless they are engaged, and, if so, 
Lady Mannersby ought to know. Why, 
Miss Crummersby and the canon's son, 
who are going to be married next month, 
don't make half such a display of it. I 
wonder what we shall come to next, when 
•clergymen's wives allow such things. And 
to see her airs and graces, too, just as if 
she felt herself equal to the best people in 
the room, when nobody knows where she 
comes from or whom she belongs to." 

For little Miss Petsie, tripping along to 
the balcony on the arm of old Time, 
seemed so perfectly at home with her com- 
panion, and laughed and chatted with him 
as if they had known each other all their 
lives. And the pretty way in which she 
kept peeping down at her feet, and making 
little unnecessary dancing steps with them, 
as though to call attention to their trim- 
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ness and neatness, was evidently very 
taking to her white-bearded old com* 
panion, who watched them as they 
twinkled in and out under the short blue 
petticoat; though to anyone who looked 
at the performance from the point of view 
of a woman like Mrs. Mendies, who had 
clumsy feet and ankles herself, and whose 
daughter Ariel had clumsy feet and ankles 
too, quite inappropriate to the costume of 
a Swiss peasant maid, there was nothing 
taking in it at all, but rather the contrary. 
" It is my opinion," continued the Mrs. 
Grundy of the ball-room, "that Mrs.. 
Decimer is scheming to get up a match 
between them. I am beginning to see 
through her, and I believe she is a woman 
who would do anything for her own inter- 
ests. The shameful way in which she ha& 
thrust them upon each other in getting up- 
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those private theatricals, and such a play 
as ' Betsy Baker/ too ; why, if she had had 
the least notion of what is due to pro- 
priety, she would never have allowed a 
young girl to be put forward in that way. 
But I hope Lady Mannersby will hear of 
it, and, if nobody else says anything to 
her, I really think I shall feel it my duty 
to go and inform her myself. I do so 
abominate anything like deception and 
double-dealing. But here comes Mr. Bell- 
wood, bringing Laura back. Doesn't she 
look sweet now, Miss Primrose ? I do 
think it would have been such a pity after 
all if I hadn't allowed her to come in fancy 
dress, though I insisted upon the strictest 
propriety. None of your short petticoats 
for anybody belonging to me, you may 
rely upon it." 

And Ariel, much exercised as to the 
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management of her wings, came flattering 
up with Henry the Fourth, rather more 
tumbled and out of breath than ought to 
have been the case with a sprite who could 
put a girdle round the earth in twenty 
minutes. 

" It is such hard work to keep them on," 
she whispered to her mother, jerking her 
chin in the direction of the wire-framed 
constructions of gauze and tinsel which 
were flapping from her shoulders. " I do 
wish I had come as a grasshopper, like 
Miss Crummersby ; it would have been so 
much more convenient." 

And they both turned to look at that 
young lady, who, in grass-green crape, 
very much pinched in about the waist, and 
with a pretty little pair of antennoe fastened 
in amongst the curls on the top of her 
head, was coming up, supported by a 
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Jack-tar in full costume, wide canvas 
trousers, blue blouse and shirt, whose 
open, thrown back collar showed a bit of 
sunburnt throat, belonging to young Mr. 
Dunlop, her betrothed lover. With the 
utmost propriety they passed along the 
gallery to the maternal Mrs. Crummersby, 
who took her daughter under her wing 
and conducted her to the ladies' room, 
there to have the antennas fastened in more 
securely, for they were troublesome things 
to waltz with, and, if they fell out, why, 
the costume would lose its individuality 
entirely, green being a favourite colour 
that season, and every lady being tied 
back until she was almost as slim as a 
grasshopper. 

" Those young people know how to con- 
duct themselves," said Mrs. Mendies, as 
she marshalled Laura to the ladies' room 
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also, to have her wings put in order. " I 
wish I could say as much of all the others. 
But things are different from what they 
used to be when I was a girl." 

And then the mother and daughter 
walked up and down, to be in readiness 
for fresh partners, luxuries not always to 
be secured at a Hurchester ball. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"OUT Mrs. Mendies had something else 
-*-^ upon her mind besides the anxiety 
of providing a partner for Ariel. She 
longed to tell everyone, and especially 
those who had most interest in knowing, 
who the white-bearded old man was who 
had already danced four times with Miss 
Lavendale, and who was now walking her 
about up and down the river balcony, just 
for all the world as if there had been a 
definite understanding between them. 
There was no love lost now between Mrs. 
Mendies and Miss Lavendale. Indeed, 
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when Petsie had no ends of her own to 
serve, she seldom showed much liking for 
ladies' society. She much preferred having 
gentlemen in her train ; and that she knew 
how to secure them, was abundantly evi- 
dent from the numbers which thronged 
round her whenever the close of a dance 
brought her back to matronage, in the 
person of Mrs. Decimer. 

Having got what she wanted from Mrs. 
Mendies on the occasion of her first visit, 
and, having no longer anything to gain 
from that gossipy old woman's stories, she 
had quietly dropped her acquaintance, 
more especially as the Mendies were a 
household of women, and a household of 
women was one of the most uninteresting 
households in the world to Miss Petsie 
Lavendale. 

Partners did not cluster round Ariel as 
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she might have desired. Indeed, she and 
her mother sat out the whole of the quad- 
rille following the waltz during which 
Henry the Fourth had accompanied her 
aerial footsteps. And they sat it out in 
the river balcony, Mrs. Mendies desiring 
to see a little more of Miss Lavendale's 
goings on, unless that Mrs. Grundy-defying 
young lady were actually going to do 
another dance with Captain Mannersby. 

She did not do that, but she did what 
came to just the same thing, she walked it 
out with him in that dimly-lighted and 
flower-scented river balcony, and in the 
course of their promenade they passed the 
alcove where, banked up with ferns and 
flowers, and feeling very dissatisfied with 
the paucity of eligible partners, Mrs. and 
Miss Mendies sat in solemn silence, ob- 
serving but unobserved. 
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" You know it is so delightful to hare a 
rest," remarked little Miss Petsie, looking 
up confidingly into the young captain's 
face as they brushed past the ferns in 
front of Mrs. Mendies. " I teas so tired 
with that last waltz, and that clumsy old 
Ariel did bump up against me so every 
time we passed her. I can't think why 
people go into such dances if they have 
never learned to do them properly. Do 
you know, she actually trod on my toes 
three times ? My feet are quite sore." 

And Petsie pushed forward one of her 
pretty little red shoes, to let Captain Man- 
nersby see, if he could, that she was really 
speaking the truth. 

11 It was a shame," he said. " And I 
should think it is no joke to have a foot 
like Miss Mendies' come down on one's 
toes. I suppose she has a spite against 
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yours, because they are smaller than her 
own. What a weight that young person 
carries, to be sure — at least, if one ought 
to call her a young anything." 

"1 believe she is thirty, if she is a day/' 
said Petsie, tossing her little head with the 
charming consciousness of eighteen sum-, 
mers, and no more. " I call people dread- 
fully old when they get past five and 
twenty; and to think of her coming out as 
Ariel, too. I should have thought the old 
nurse in c Romeo and Juliet ' would have 
been much more suitable to her, if she was 
bent upon being Shakesperian. But some 
people are so comical. However, they do 
to laugh at, and that is somefching. ,, 

And Petsie's laugh, as she said it, was 
almost as musical as the little brook which 
rippled along over the stones in Beechy 
Hollow. 
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Mrs* Mendies heard no more, for just 
then Mephistopheles, in the person of one 
of the junior Cathedral clergy, came to 
request the honour of Ariel's hand for the 
next galop, and before the earth-encom- 
passing fairy had smiled and assented, 
and buttoned her gloves, Petsie and the 
captain were out of hearing. 

Mrs. Mendies was determined to have 
her revenge. Not for nothing should that 
little upstart of a chit take the liberty of 
saying that her daughter was either clumsy 
or old. 

With exceeding dignity she moved 
away, having resigned Ariel to Mephis- 
topheles, and her next resting-place was- 
the softly-cushioned couch in the south 
balcony, where Mrs. Newbury, in black 
velvet and pearls, as Mary Queen of Scots, 
was sitting, fortunately alone. 
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" So delighted to see you, dear Mrs. New- 
bury. I have wanted to come up to you 
over and over again, but you have always 
had Mrs. Stansfield, or Lady Sutton- 
Daresby, or some of those great people 
about you, and I have not so much as been 
able to speak a word." 

That was a good beginning. If Mrs. 
Newbury, compassed about as she was 
with the armour of riches, had a sore 
point, it was that the great people did not 
take sufficient notice of her; and it was 
this that made her so inwardly pleased 
with the prospect of getting her only 
child into the Mannersby family, and as 
its head, too. Therefore, to be gently re- 
proached with having been too much at- 
tended upon by such people as the Bishop's 
wife and Lady Daresby, was as milk and 

honey to her. With the pleasantest of 
vol. m. M 
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smiles she made room for Mrs. Mendies on 
the sofa. 

" Oh ! dear Mrs. Mendies, I am sure I 
never saw you, or I should have taken 
notice of you at once, for it isn't my way 
to pretend I don't know people. Do come 
and sit down, and let us have a nice little 
chat together. Blanche is dancing with 
Sir Thomas Daresby, and I believe my 
husband has gone into the card-room. 
He says a rubber of whist is much more 
in his line than quadrilles. A pretty sight, 
isn't it? I say it's more like a picture than 
anything else." 

"Quite," said Mrs. Mendies. "And Miss 
Newbury looking so charming. Really 
that dress suits her as if she was made for 
it. I thought she produced such a charm- 
ing effect in the Harlequin quadrille. You 
see it is so perfectly unique." 
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"Yes," said Mrs. Newbury, not quite 
-certain what unique meant, her education 
having been somewhat neglected. " Her 
papa told her, when she made up her mind 
to come in fancy dress, that she need not 
mind what expense she went to, and so she 
sent to Paris for the latest thing, and this 
was what they recommended. I was so 
afraid of her having anything like other 
people, and so I wouldn't breathe a whis- 
per to anybody of what it was going to 
be. But I knew it would make a sensa- 
tion. And she carries herself beautifully 
in it. 

" Beautifully ; but Miss Newbury al- 
ways does that, whatever she wears. I 
always say there is not another girl in the 
county who can come up to her for real 
dignity. I wish all the other ladies studied 
propriety as much. There is Mrs. Decimer 

m2 
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tied back in that watery-looking silk, with 
the fennel and stuff about it, until she re- 
minds one of nothing so much as a fish 
ready garnished for the table. And al- 
ways talking to the men. Now I do not 
call that becoming in a married woman." 

"Mrs. Decimer is very elegant/' said 
Mrs. Newbury, with that large charity 
possible to a mother whose daughter has 
any number of aspirants to the honour of 
her heart and hand. " I always think she 
looks as if she had just stepped out of a 
fashion-book, though I don't suppose she 
has such a deal of money to spend upon 
her dress. I'm sure I pity people when 
they're so poor. But it's a very pretty 
sight to see them all enjoying themselves. 
Dear me, how it reminds me of my first 
fancy-ball ! I can remember it as well as 
can be." 



■\ 
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And Mrs. Newbury's placid blue eyes, 
well surrounded with the adipose tissue 
which comes of good eating and drinking, 
seemed to be looking back into the vista 
of almost innumerable years. 

Mrs. Mendies thought it could not be 
so very long ago, if report spoke truly of 
the means by which the Newbury riches 
had been heaped together, hunt-balls not 
being opportunities much in the way of 
drysalters and provision dealers; but she 
did not say anything about it. She came 
of a tolerably good old family herself, and 
could afford to smile at Mrs. Newbury's 
attempts to ignore "the business." But 
this was not the time to smile, at least 
not with reference to that subject. She 
meant to keep Mrs. Newbury in a good 
humour until she had told her all she had 
to tell. 
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"Yes, I daresay," she said, apparently 
recalling the past, too. " I remember my 
poor dear mother speaking of her first 
fancy-ball when she was a girl, more than 
fifty years ago. It was soon after the 
rejoicings for the battle of Waterloo, you 
know, and they had it here, in this very 
room. She went as Peace, in white satin, 
with an olive- wreath on her head, and 
very nice, I daresay, she looked. But 
have you found out, Mrs. Newbury, who 
the old man is in the black cloak and long 
white beard ?" 

11 Yes, but not until two dances ago, 
when he came up and asked Blanche for 
a quadrille. Really, I was so astonished. 
He might have been a man of ninety. I 
did not see him until late in the evening,, 
for it was nearly half over when we came, 
and he was dancing then with a peasant 
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girl. I think he is giving them all a turn, 
for there seem to be any number in the 
room, and he is always figuring about 
with one or another. I suppose it is a 
cheap costume, and that is why the girls 
take to it so." 

"Exactly," said Mrs. Mendies, with a 
slightly upward inclination of her voice. 
" When a short petticoat, and a bit of 
scarlet flannel, and any quantity of im- 
pudence can do it, it is no wonder that 
plenty of young ladies, nowadays, are so 
ready to take to the character. Captain 
Mannersby, however, seems particularly 
fond of a high muslin cap, and an almost 
indecently short petticoat, and there is 
only one lady, I am happy to say, who is 
dressed in that way, though I am very 
sorry for his mother's sake that he should 
have singled her out to dance nearly all 
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the round dances with. It is not what I 
should have expected from him, under the 
circumstances." 

" And who is that one ?" asked Mrs. 
Newbury, "for really there are so many, 
I can scarcely tell them one from ano- 
ther." 

" That one is Miss Lavendale," said Mrs. 
Mendies, slowly and severely. "Mrs. 
Decimer's sister, you know, who has been 
acting with Captain Mannersby in those 
private theatricals which they have been 
getting up at the barracks." 

Mrs. Newbury drew herself up, but said 
nothing. Of course it was very natural 
for young men to amuse themselves 
with girls who had no more self-respect 
than to act in that manner; but, when 
Percy really became engaged, he must 
mend his manners. Possibly he knew 
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that Blanche did not care for round 
dances ; indeed, with that bird of paradise 
dress, it would have been rather difficult 
for her to have ventured upon one, but, 
at the same time, it was his duty to have 
asked her, and, if she had not chosen to 
dance it, they could have sat it out to- 
gether, which would have shown just as 
much attention on his part. She had felt 
rather annoyed to see him dancing the 
round dances with so many different 
varieties of peasant girls, when Blanche 
was not dancing at all ; but to discover 
now that they were all one, and that one 
Miss Petsie Lavendale, the Betsy Baker of 
the private theatricals, was rather too 
much. At the same time, nothing could 
be said about it, because the marriage was 
a thing which had only been talked about 
privately, between the two mothers. 
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Mrs. Mendies perceived Mrs. Newbury's 
covert displeasure, and wisely worked upon 
it. She knew very well that anything said 
on that subject would come round to Lady 
Mannersby, and Lady Mannersby would 
visit it upon Mrs. Decimer and her sister. 
That was all she wanted, to have it visited 
upon Mrs. Decimer and her sister, so that 
the forward little minx, who had dared to 
call her own daughter old and clumsy, 
should be prevented from achieving any- 
thing for herself in the direction of Captain 
Mannersby. 

"A curious style of girl, that Miss 
Lavendale," she said, meditatively, as 
though considering the subject from an 
entirely impersonal point of view. " Per- 
haps it is that we quiet, old-fashioned 
country people don't quite understand her 
ways, but it certainly is not what we are 
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accustomed to. In my time a young lady 
never danced half the evening with one 
gentleman, unless there was a decided 
understanding between them, and I have 
brought Laura up on exactly the same 
principles. She would never dream of 
doing anything of the sort. Of course I 
may be mistaken. There may be an en- 
gagement for anything I know to the con- 
trary. And really, for the sake of the 
young lady, one might almost hope it 
was so." 

Mrs. Mendies was fully aware that both 
Lady Mannersby and Mrs. Newbury wished 
for nothing so much as a marriage con- 
nection between the two families ; but at 
the same time nothing was openly said 
about it, and nobody was supposed to 
know, though everybody did know, and, 
therefore, .there was nothing actually rude 
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in making these remarks to Mrs. Xewburv, 
though they must of necessity be exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to her. Besides, the 
disagreeableness of them had been slightly 
modified by the alternative condition which 
Mrs. Mendies had suggested, namely, that, 
if Miss Lavendale was not engaged to 
Captain Mannersby, she must be a sort of 
girl that ought not to be tolerated in good 
society. Mrs. Newbury preferred accept- 
ing the alternative. 

"Miss Lavendale's manners are cer- 
tainly very peculiar. And then, you know, 
a girl sometimes fastens herself so 
upon a young man that really he can 
scarcely help asking her for almost every 
dance. I daresay she is a person of that 
sort, and she deserves that people should 
talk about her. I have no doubt she is a 
great bore for poor Captain Mannersby." 
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" Perhaps. It is a thousand pities Lady 
Mannersby is not here. She has such a 
perfectly lady-like way of putting a stop to 
anything which she does not like. If Mrs. 
Decimer chooses to let her sister behave so 
in public, I do think somebody should give 
Captain Mannersby a hint about not being 
quite so intimate. But here they are 
coming, to speak for themselves." 

And so indeed they were, Time hobbling 
along with his scythe and hour-glass, and 
nothing to be seen of his face but eyebrows 
and beard ; and the little peasant girl as 
coquettish as ever, tripping along by his 
side and looking round about her now with 
as much confidence as though she had 
been born to the position. He was carry- 
ing her butter-basket, too, and she, with 
charmingly pretty petulance, was trying to 
get it away from him, or to make him 
exchange it for his scythe. 
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But, before Mrs. Newbury or Mrs. Men- 
dies could adequately express their sense 
of the enormity of the young people's 
conduct, Mephistopheles brought back 
Ariel, and soon afterwards Sir Thomas 
Sutton-Daresby handed over Blanche to 
her mother, and there was an end of the 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

nnHERE was a very amusing account of 
-*- the fancy-ball in the Hur Chester 
Chronicle next week. Many of the dresses 
were particularized, notably those of Un- 
dine, the Venetian lady and gentleman, 
Mary Queen of Scots, the Grasshopper, 
old Time, and Mephistopheles. And the 
studio of Mr. Adams, the Hurchester 
photographer, was overrun for days after- 
wards by kings, queens, fairies, butter- 
flies, Norsemen, and peasant maids of all 
nationalities, who longed for immortality 
in the albums of their distant friends. 
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But that was by no means the end of 
the Hurchester Hunt Ball. 

Mrs. Newbury, as Mrs. Mendies knew 
very well she would do, went over the 
next afternoon to Lady Manner sby to give 
her an account of the ball ; and, over a 
quiet cup of tea in that snug little boudoir 
where the prospects of Blanche and Percy 
had so often been discussed, Miss Laven- 
dale's conduct was made the theme of con- 
versation, after a fashion which would have 
gladdened even the heart of Mrs. Mendies, 
could she have heard it. 

Lady Mannersby was indignant ; not 
that a man of honour and refinement and 
education, like her own son, should dance 
six or eight times in one evening with a 
pretty girl decidedly beneath him in birth 
and position, for that was what might 
easily happen when he was fond of the 
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amusement, and had got thoroughly into 
the spirit of it. But that a young lady 
who had any self-respect, and who had 
ever been accustomed to the usages of 
good society, should so far forget what 
was due to herself, was a breach of the 
moral law which Percy's mother could not 
overlook. It would have been bad enough 
committed by anyone else, but committed 
by Miss Petsie Lavendale, and committed, 
too, no doubt, for the express purpose of 
entangling a young man immeasurably 
above herself in every way, the offence 
was simply unpardonable. 

" Such boldness, Mrs. Newbury, and 
such ignorance ! I could not have im- 
agined it from a girl who appeared so 
child-like and innocent. I declare she 
quite won upon me at first by her sim- 
plicity. I am afraid we have been dread- 
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fully deceived in her. But I am astonished 
that Mrs. Decimer could have allowed it. 
She is a woman of very good sense, and I 
am sure, if she had had the slightest idea 
how Miss Lavendale was behaving, she 
would have put a stop to it at once." 

" So she would, Lady Mannersby, I am 
sure, but she was dancing herself a great 
part of the evening, and so, I suppose, she 
had no time to look after her sister. At 
least, I hope that was it. It would be too 
dreadful to think that she wilfully shut 
her eyes to such a glaring piece of impro- 
priety/' 

" Oh, yes, I am sure that was it. Mrs. 
Decimer is one of the most charming of 
women, and knows exactly what is becom- 
ing to her position. I have never known 
her step beyond it in a single thing — and, 
indeed, that is one reason why I prefer 
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her so to Mrs. Coniston, who acts some- 
times as if she thought we were quite 
upon a level with each other. She even 
took upon herself to be offended once 
when I sent her a sack of potatoes, as if 
everyone did not know that the living is 
only worth two hundred and fifty a year, 
and with that, and no private fortune to 
speak of, a woman ought to be very thank- 
ful for a little contribution now and then 
towards housekeeping. Nothing annoys 
me so much as people being above their 
position. Now there is nothing of that 
sort about Mrs. Decimer. She frankly 
owns that they are poor, and when she 
sees you are trying to find out what would 
be the most acceptable thing to send as a 
present, she helps you on, and will drop a 
hint so nicely now and then, which makes 
you know exactly what to do. I like a 
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clergyman's wife not to be above her posi- 
tion. And, as Mrs. Decimer has shown 
her good sense in that way, I am sure she 
would show it in others too, and she would 
never dream of such a thing as allowing 
her sister to thrust herself upon Percy in 
that way, if she had really seen it. I do 
blame her a little, however, for not looking 
better after the girl." 

" That is just what I think myself," 
said Mrs. Newbury, anxious to follow her 
ladyship's lead in everything, and willing 
to look at Mrs. Decimer in the best of 
lights, so long as Miss Lavendale was 
properly blamed. And then they had a 
nice long talk about things in a general 
way, and arranged what alterations should 
be made in the Hall when the young 
people came to live in it. For old Sir 
Charlton had said that whenever his son 
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married he was quite welcome to bring 
his wife to the Hall, as she would be 
pleasant company for Lady Mannersby, 
and he himself cared for nothing else, so 
long as he could take a turn round the 
home-farm in a morning, and have his 
set of rooms in the west wing all to him- 
self. 

However, Lady Mannersby thought it 
would be just as well to call upon Mrs. 
Decimer and give her a hint about looking 
a little more closely after that pretty 
sister of hers. Just a hint, nothing more 
than that, for Mrs. Decimer was a woman 
who saw things very quickly. Indeed, her 
tact was something remarkable. You had 
only to speak a word, and she understood 
you directly, and was ready to do exactly 
what you wished. Lady Mannersby was 
quite sure there would be no need for 
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any unpleasantness about it. She would 
drive over to the barracks the very next 
afternoon, and put the matter in a proper 
light; and then, to show that she really 
cherished no ill feeling towards either of 
the ladies, she would ask them to come 
over to the Hall some afternoon before 
long, for a quiet cup of tea, taking care to 
arrange the visit on one of Percy's club 
days, so that he would not be likely to 
put in an appearance. That would settle 
everything in the pleasantest possible 
manner, and Mrs. Decimer's own good 
sense would see immediately what ought 
to be done. 

But next afternoon, as her ladyship's 
pretty pony-carriage was standing at the 
Hall door, and her ladyship herself, bear- 
ing a little basket of grapes as a peace- 
offering — for she would not on any 
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account grieve such an amiable and 
obliging woman as the chaplain s wife- 
was just ready to step in and take the 
reins, Mrs. Mendies, in best bib and 
tucker, made her appearance, card-case 
in hand, evidently bent upon calling ; and 
as it was a long distance from that 
estimable woman's house to the Hall, 
and as she had walked the whole way, 
Lady Mannersby could not be so unkind 
as to let her go back again without 
inviting her in for just five minutes to 
rest herself a little. And when the ladies 
had got on the subject of the Hunt ball, 
which, of course, very soon came up, Mrs. 
Mendies had so much to say in confirma- 
tion of what Mrs. Newbury had only 
hinted at the day before, and so many 
fresh facts were brought to light, each 
serving to cast additional blackness upon 
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Miss Petsie's conduct, that the five 
minutes extended themselves to a full 
hour and a half, and the pony-carriage was 
sent away, Lady Mannersby deciding to 
put off her call until the next afternoon ; 
by which time her feelings towards the 
young lady were such that afternoon tea 
at the Hall, even in the absence of Captain 
Mannersby, was an indulgence no longer 
to be extended towards her. 

For though it gave Mrs. Mendies, as she 
explained to Lady Mannersby over and 
over again, nothing short of the greatest 
grief and pain to have to express herself 
so strongly about anyone who apparently 
had a right to occupy the position of a 
lady, and whose sister was so closely con- 
nected with the Church of England, still 
there were occasions when the speaking of 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
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but the truth, was a duty which ought to 
be set above one's own personal feelings. 
And this she felt to be an occasion of that 
sort, and therefore she had compelled her- 
self to make the effort and tell Lady Man- 
nersby what she had seen with her own 
eyes on the occasion of the Hunt ball; 
though without going into details she could 
scarcely make her understand how very 
obnoxious the conduct of Mrs. Decimer's 
sister had been. 

Lady Mannersby intimated that, under 
the circumstances, details might be entered 
into, and indeed ought to be entered into. 
"Whereupon !Mrs. Mendies did enter into 
them, . and coloured them considerably, 
too ; at least, she described them as seen 
through the light of her own vivid imagi- 
nation, which came to pretty much the 
same thing ; and the end of it all was that 
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Lady Mannersby came to the conclusion 
that only one remedy could meet the state 
of the case; and that remedy was that 
Mrs. Decimer should be advised to send 
Miss Lavendale back to London at her 
earliest possible convenience. And, fur- 
thermore, that that advice should be given 
in such a manner as to let her see that, 
unless it was forthwith acted upon, an 
entire rupture between the Hall and the 
interests of the military chaplain and his 
wife would be the consequence. 

So the pony-carriage was ordered round 
again next afternoon, and Lady Mannersby 
drove to the barracks and talked it all over 
with Mrs. Decimer, whilst Petsie and the 
captain — though, of course, her ladyship 
knew nothing of that — were rehearsing 
one or two of the prettiest scenes out of 
" The Lady of Lyons " in the dining- 
room. 
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Mrs. Decimer was everything that could 
have been wished. She listened with the 
most serious attention to the facts which 
Lady Mannersby unfolded, and expressed 
the deepest concern at the indiscretions of 
which her younger sister had been guilty. 
What would Lady Mannersby advise her 
to do under the circumstances ? She had 
been feeling very uncomfortable during 
the last few days, for Mrs. Mendies, who 
had called upon her the day after the ball, 
had dropped a hint or two of the same 
kind, and nothing in the world could give 
her so much distress as for her sister to 
conduct herself in such a way as to dis- 
turb that cordial feeling which had hither- 
to always subsisted between herself and 
her dear friends at the Hall. If she had 
only had the remotest idea that Petsie 
would so entirely forget what was due to 
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her position, she would never have allowed 
her to go to the ball at all. 

" Or, at any rate, dear Lady Mannersby, 
I would have kept her strictly under my 
own care all the evening, and not allowed 
her to dance except in the same set with 
myself. But, you know, I had my card 
filled up days and days before, for this is 
the first ball I have been to this season, 
and I have been perfectly pestered by men 
asking me for dances, and so, as I knew 
that I should not be able to have Petsie 
with me all the evening, I asked old Mrs. 
Oaraway — General Caraway's wife, you 
know — to be kind enough to look after her 
a little, and I assure you I feel more 
annoyed than I can express to think that 
she should have allowed her to behave in 
such a manner. It shall never happen 
again, dear Lady Mannersby. I can at 
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least assure you of that ; and, as a punish- 
ment, I shall not allow her to go to any of 
the other balls for which you have so- 
kindly procured invitations for her. I 
think that is the least I can do to show my 
displeasure." 

So far that was good. Lady Mannersbj 
was afraid Mrs. Decimer would have stood 
up a little for her sister. Most women 
would, under the circumstances, Petsie 
being, after all, little more than a child, 
and Percy not being obliged to dance with 
her so often, unless he had chosen ; though 
certainly, when a girl did push herself upon 
a young man in that way, whether in- 
tentionally, or only from thoughtlessness, 
it was impossible to get rid of her without 
absolute rudeness, and of rudeness none 
of the Mannersbys were ever guilty, so 
that really, poor fellow, he could not help 
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himself. Mrs. Decimer evidently saw that, 
and was willing that Petsie should bear the 
blame. Still, keeping her away from other 
balls would not repair the mischief, if, 
as Mrs. Newbury said, there were to be 
more of these private theatricals, which 
Percy kept so remarkaby quiet, never tell- 
ing her about his own part in them, or 
anyone else's, and never urging either her- 
self or Blanche to be present ; and if, as 
Mrs. Mendies said, the two young people 
had conducted themselves at the fancy-ball 
in such a manner as could only have been 
justified by an actual understanding be- 
tween them. Of course any understanding 
of that kind was simply ludicrous. Percy 
was far too much of a gentleman to allow 
even the thought of it for a moment. But, 
though she need fear no danger of that 
sort, still the fascination which a silly doll- 
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like face like Petsie Lavendale's sometimes 
exercised over young men, might interfere 
with his appreciation of Blanche Newbury's 
more substantial charms, and the sooner it 
was removed the better. 

Mrs. Decimer had asked, in the sweetest 
manner imaginable, for Lady Mannersby's 
advice. Now, if she had been " cheeky," 
or sullen, or given herself airs, and told 
her ladyship that Petsie's behaviour was 
no affair for her to trouble herself about, 
Percy's mother would have had no difficulty 
in speaking out her mind at once, and in- 
sisting that the young lady should be sent 
home, under pain of an immediate sever- 
ance of all friendly relations between them. 
But to have had her strictures received in 
such a becoming spirit, to have Mrs. Deci- 
mer kneeling at her feet, as it were, in- 
stead of standing up boldly, both for her- 
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self and her little sister, rather took the 
edge off the sharpness of Lady Manners- 
by*s intentions, or, at any rate, made it 
much more difficult for her to express 
them in their original force. However, 
even that difficulty was presently removed 
from her ladyship's path. 

"If you would but teU me, dear Lady 
Mannersby," said Mrs. Decimer, bringing 
her chair a little nearer to that lady's, and 
looking up into her face with a most charm- 
ing expression of helplessness — "if you 
would but tell me what you think I ought 
to do, under the circumstances, I assure 
you I would do my very utmost to carry 
out your wishes. At present I can only 
think of one thing, and I do believe it 
would be the best to act upon it, though of 
course it would be a terrible disappoint- 
ment to Petsie, poor child !" 
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" And what is it, dear Mrs. Decimer ?" 
said Lady Mannersby, with a dawning hope 
that both herself and the chaplain's wife 
might have had their thoughts directed 
towards the same solution of the difficulty, 
in which case all would indeed be well. 
And that it was so, Mrs. Decimer's reply 
gave happy evidence. 

" Well, you know, it suggested itself to 
me, after Mrs. Mendies hinted that you 
might feel grieved at what had taken 
place, that my wisest plan would be to let 
Petsie go home at once. She has already 
had a very pleasant little visit, so that 
it could come to an end without exciting 
the least remark ; and, now that you have 
expressed your own feelings to me so 
openly and kindly, I do feel that it is 
my duty to send her back to Madame 
Clermont." 

vol. in. o 
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Lady Mannersby laid her hand caress- 
ingly upon Mrs. Decimer's, as if to inti- 
mate that that would indeed put an end 
to all strife. And Mrs. Decimer con- 
tinued, 

" Believe me, Lady Mannersby, I would 
not keep her with me a single day, to give 
you anxiety. You have been too good to 
me. I could not be guilty of such in- 
gratitude.'* 

Here Mrs. Decimer wiped away a tear, 
or the semblance of one, with her disen- 
gaged hand, and continued, 

"You have done so much to make us 
happy since we came to this place, and 
you have always shown yourself so friend- 
ly to our own interests and the interests 
of the church, that I would not for a mo- 
ment allow the pleasure of my sister's 
society to stand in the way of what I feel 
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to be my duty to you. And as for the 
little disappointment which it may, per- 
haps, be to her at first " 

"You are sure it will be nothing more 
than that?" said her ladyship, with a 
gentle pressure of Mrs. Decimer's hand. 

"My dear Lady Mannersby! As if it 
•could ever be anything more than that. 
As if my sister could ever forget herself so 
far as even to dream of exciting the most 
passing interest in a man of Captain Man- 
nersby's position. Poor child ! She is too 
young and innocent to think of anything 
of the kind, even if it were suggested to 
her by anyone in her own station, and I 
should never dream of allowing her to be 
taken possession of by any such fancies. 
I should consider it the greatest disloyalty 
to yourself. Indeed you must not, for one 

moment, think poor little Petsie capable of 
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such wickedness. She has been very fool- 
ish, but I am sure it is nothing more than 
that, and I have no doubt that when she 
gets back to Madame Clermont's, and 
gathers her own little employments and 
amusements round her again, she will be 
as happy as ever." 

"Mrs. Decimer, you are so kind. It 
was the very thing I was thinking of my- 
self, that dear Petsie should go back to 
London for a little while, only I did not 
like to suggest it. I was afraid you 
might think it cruel in me, and I could 
scarcely expect that you would understand 
a mothers feelings so exactly. But you 
have removed such a load from my mind. 
And then, you know, it will only be for 
such a little while. When the young* 
people have settled their own affairs." 

"I quite understand," said Mrs. Deci- 
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mer, with a look of intelligence. "And 
then Petsie shall come back, and, I hope, 
she will have learned a little more wisdom. 
I really feel very much reproached not to 
have kept her with me more constantly 
under my own eye. But, you know, at 
her age I was so much more of a woman, 
and entirely taken up with my duties 
amongst the sisters, and all that sort of 
thing, and I never realized how different 
it might be with Petsie, whose character 
is cast in entirely a different mould. 
However, now that I do see it, there shall 
be no delay in removing her out of the 
reach of danger. I will write to madame 
to-day, and tell her that she may ex- 
pect my sister home to-morrow. I 
can easily explain her return, on the 
ground of changes in our own plans, and 
she will never think of making further 
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inquiries, especially as she knew, when Pet- 
sie came to me, that the length of her visit 
would depend entirely upon circumstances. 
I cannot do more than that, can I, dear 
Lady Mannersby? And, if it cost me a 
thousand times more, I would gladly do it, 
to relieve your mind from a moment's 
anxiety on such a subject." 

Lady Mannersby could only get up and 
clasp Mrs. Deoimer in her arms and give 
her a most cordial embrace, and reproach 
herself for ever having entertained the 
idea that a woman so anxious to do what 
was right, so full of consideration for 
others, and so willing to sacrifice herself 
for what she felt to be her duty to a friend, 
could have connived at anything so base as 
an attachment between her sister and a 
man in Captain Mannersby's position. 

And then the two ladies parted ; Mrs. 
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Decimer going straight to her writing- 
table to inform Madame Clermont of 
Petsie's return on the morrow, and Lady 
Mannersby returning to the Hall in a 
spirit of love and charity towards all man- 
kind, but especially towards the chaplain's 
wife, who had shown herself capable of 
doing what so few in her circumstances 
could have done, namely, putting herself 
in the position of another, and doing the 
right thing at the right time, in the right 
place, and with the right spirit. 

It had been a most successful call ; 
and on her way home Lady Mannersby 
drove round by the park to tell Mrs. 
Newbury all about it. 
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CHAPTER XL 

T)ETSIE was not so much disappointed 
-*- as might have been supposed, when 
she learned the object of Lady Manners- 
by's visit. She and Captain Mannersby 
were rehearsing one of the most sensa- 
tional scenes in the "Lady of Lyons/' 
when the Hall ponies drove up to the 
door. They hastily brought the proceed- 
ings to a close, and Percy went away by 
the little door leading into the barrack 
field, having first promised to come and 
finish the part that evening, and also to 
look over a few pages of u The Terrible 
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Secret," a little after-piece in which he 
was going to take the principal character 
at an amateur performance in the Hur- 
chester theatre next week. Petsie, of 
course, was not going to act there, having 
more discretion than Mrs. Mendies gave 
her credit for, and being as wide awake to 
her own interests, when propriety of that 
kind was at stake, as even her sister could 
have desired. But she took those coquet- 
tish little parts so well, and acted the pretty- 
petulant serving maid to such perfection, 
that Captain Mannersby always insisted 
upon rehearsing a play with her when 
there was any such character in it. He 
said it was more like reality than acting, 
to have Miss Lavendale to play to, and 
made him so much better able to do 
justice to himself. And Petsie was by no 
means averse, so that they had many 
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a pleasant little evening together, with 
Mrs. Decimer for prompter, whilst Lady 
Mannersby and Mrs. Newbury, in that 
snug boudoir at the Hall, were talking* 
over the prospects of their respective only 
children and discussing the all-important 
questions of settlements and allowances. 

Mrs. Decimer wrote her letter, and then 
called Petsie into the drawing-room. 

" Petsie dear, Lady Mannersby has been 
calling." 

"Yes, indeed," said that little damsel, 
with a shrug, " and a tremendously long 
call she made of it, too. One might have 
thought you had the affairs of the nation 
to settle." 

" We had important affairs to settle, 
Petsie." 

" So you always have, I think. I wish 
St. Martin's could settle its own affairs. 
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What with creeping up one person's sleeve 
after another's, and getting flowers here 
and embroidery there and offertories 
somewhere else, there is no end of it. 
And then to spoil our rehearsal, too, just 
when we had got to the very prettiest 
part of it. You know we were doing it 
where Claude brings his bride to the 
cottage, and I put up your prie Dieu chair 
to be a dummy for the old mother, and I 
was reproaching Claude so beautifully, and 
just going to faint, when those horrible 
ponies rattled up, and I heard Lady Man- 
nersby's voice, and we were obliged to 
stop everything, for this house seems to 
be built of nutshells, you can hear every- 
thing through the walls so plainly." 

u Then perhaps you heard what Lady 
Mannersby was talking about." 

"No, I didn't. I am tired of hearing 
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about St. Martin's and the offertories, and 
the grand people you have got to come 
into the front seats, and so I went off into 
my room, and I have been reading my 
part over again. But whatever were you 
talking about, such a time ?" 

" Mrs. Newbury had been to see Lady 
Mannersby, Petsie, and Mrs. Mendies had 
been talking to her about your dancing so 
often with Captain Mannersby at the ball, 
and walking up and down the river balcony 
with him, and they have been putting 
Lady Mannersby into a fever about it, and 
she has been to see me in ever such a 
flurry, and she says the only thing is for 
you to go back to London at once." 

" And so I suppose you said I might 
go?" 

" Well, Petsie dear, you know it would 
not do for me to have the least disagreea- 
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bleness with Lady Mannersby. If she 
took offence and gave over coming to 
church, all the better class people would 
go with her, and the offertories would be 
so miserable that we should scarcely be 
able to get on at all. And you have really 
had a very nice little visit, and I have done 
everything for you that I possibly could. 
I am sure the little suppers we have given 
to Captain Mannersby after those rehearsal* 
will not be paid for under less than many 
pounds, and it has all been for your sake. 
I have had my day." 

"AH right," said Petsie, heroically. 
" You have been very good, Celia, and, if 
ever I have the chance, I am sure I will 
not forget what you have done for me. 
And when am I to go ?" 

" I have written to madame this after- 
noon, to tell her that you will start by the 
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train tomorrow morning, at eleren. I 
told her you had only been staying until 
this fancy-ball was over, and I shall say 
the same to other people, so that your 
going away will not excite any remark. 1 
felt it was the least I could do for Lady 
Mannersby under the circumstances ; and, 
besides " 

Mrs, Decimer looked at Petsie, and 
Fetsie looked at Mrs. Decimer, and each 
one knew exactly what the other was 
thinking about. The going away did not 
make so very much difference, after all. 

11 1 suppose," said Petsie, "Lady Man- 
nersby forgot to tell you not to say any- 
thing to Captain Mannersby about my 
London address. Or perhaps she did not 
tli ink it nocossary to mention it." 

" Fortunatoly, my dear, she said nothing 
about it, and wo parted the best friends in 
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the world. I will send across to Captain 
Mannersby at once, and tell him that, if he 
wishes to say good-bye to you, he must 
come in this evening/' 

44 You need not do that, Celia. He said, 
when the ponies frightened him away, that 
he would come again at eight, and we are 
going to do a little bit of ' The Terrible 
Secret.' But perhaps it would be as well 
for you to write. He might think to-mor- 
row would do just as well." 

44 1 am very sorry, Petsie dear, that Lady 
Mannersby has spoiled everything so. I 
should like to have seen you as the ser- 
vant maid in that little play, for you take 
that sort of character wonderfully well. 
However, one cannot go against circum- 
stances." 

11 Of course not, Celia. I am sure you 
would not have done it if you could have 
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Leaped it. And, hegyfegy, I am not quite 
tare thai she las sp^Ikd erajdang. We 
*haH see-" 

For Petsie was exceedingly wise in her 
day and generation, and she had been 
making better use of her opportunities 
daring these last few days than Mrs. 
Decimer, or Mrs. Xewbury, or Lady Man- 
nersby, or Mrs. Mendies, or all of them 
pat together had ever imagined. 

And then she went away to pack np her 
things, and in the evening Captain Man- 
nersby came, and they all had a very cosy 
little time together. And next day, at 
eleven o'clock, Miss Petsie went back to 
old madame, in much better spirits than, 
on the whole, her sister could have ex- 
pected. Perhaps, after all, she had only 
been amusing herself. Or perhaps there 
really was an understanding between them, 
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in which case the two mothers must look 
to it, for Petsie was a girl who could man- 
age her own affairs quite as cleverly as 
other people could manage theirs. A 
baronet would not slip so easily through 
her fingers as through those of Miss 
Blanche Newbury. But it was not Mrs. 
Decimer's cue to know anything about it r 
and so she asked no questions. 

Lady Mannersby was delighted when, 
next afternoon, Petsie's sister called at the 
Hall to say that the young lady had really 
started by the morning mail for London. 

" I would not even let her stay a day 
longer for the sake of coming and saying 
good-bye to you, dear Lady Mannersby. 
I felt it was so much better, when the 
thing had to be done, to do it at once, and 
now it is all over, and there is an end of 
it. Poor child ! She was just a little bit 
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overcome at the last, you know, for we are 
so very much attached to each other, but 
I told her I would have her down again as 
soon as ever it was convenient, and in the 
meantime she must keep up her spirits, 
and make old madame and herself as 
happy as she could, and she must not 
think she had said good-bye to her friends 
at Hurchester, for I was sure they would 
not forget her, poor little thing !" 

And Mrs. Decimer wiped away another 
tear. It was just as well for Lady Man- 
nersby to think that she, too, had been a 
sufferer by the transaction. 

" It is so good of you, dear Mrs. Deci- 
mer. I owe you ten thousand thanks. 
And of course she will come back soon, 
when things have settled themselves a 
little more, and you shall both come over 
and spend a few days with me here, and I 
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will make everything as pleasant as possi- 
ble for her. Perhaps, after all, it was 
only my own foolish anxiety, but you know 
how one troubles oneself sometimes about 
such matters. And I am obliged to do all 
I can to keep poor dear Sir Charlton's 
mind quiet, and he had got such a shock 
about this." 

And then Lady Mannersby went on to 
say how Mrs. Mendies, going through the 
home park on* her way back to the village 
after that call, had found Sir Charlton 
counting over the bullocks in one of the 
pastures, and nothing would satisfy her 
but telling him the whole story over again, 
until he was almost persuaded that there 
was an actual engagement between his 
son and Miss Lavendale. 

" So ill-judged of her, was it not ? And 
if you had but seen the state in which Sir 
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Charlton came home. He got no sleep at 
all that night, and he would not rest until 
he had made me promise to come and see 
you about it. It was really that, more 
than my own fears, which brought me over 
to your house ; but I am so glad it is all 
settled now, and I am sure I shall never 
forget how exceedingly kind you have been 
about it." 

And then the two ladies had a little 
friendly chat about church matters, and 
Lady Mannersby said she had quite made 
up her mind to come regularly to St. 
Martin's now. There was something so 
artistic and soothing about the service ; 
and besides, if she went there, people 
would see that there was nothing in the 
foolish gossip which had been floating 
about respecting her son and Miss Laven- 
dale, because in that case she would never 
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have set foot in the church again. And 
they parted the best friends in the world, 
Lady Mannersby only wishing that they 
had such a clergyman's wife at St. Chad's, 
instead of that stupid Mrs, Coniston, who 
seemed to think of nothing but toadying 
to the Sutton-Daresbys, and keeping her- 
self out of the way of everybody else. 

Poor Lady Mannersby was quite right 
in saying, as she did sometimes, that it 
took her nearly all her time now to keep 
Sir Charlton in a good temper. The re- 
ports of that bank, in which so much of his 
capital was invested, grew worse and worse. 
Percy had got amongst a set of high-play- 
ing young men at the Hurchester Gentle- 
men's Club. A new law-suit was on hand, 
concerning a right of way through his 
property from Mannersby high-road to the 
moors on the eastern side of the hill, and 
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Mr. Croker, the lawyer whom Sir Charlton 
was employing, gave it as his opinion that 
it would go against him. Then this non- 
sense about Miss Lavendale, and the foolish 
irresolution which Percy showed in coming- 
to an understanding with Miss Newbury, 
who could not be expected to hold herself 
and her thirty thousand a year at his beck 
and bidding for an indefinite period, added 
another gall to those which were already 
chafing the poor old man, and made life 
more of a worry than a pleasure to those 
who had to smooth it for him, chief amongst 
whom was his wife. 

And then, worse than all, the family 
doctor, knowing nothing about any un- 
pleasantnesses except those connected with 
the bank, and the right of road, kept im- 
pressing upon Lady Mannersby the ne- 
cessity, if she valued her husband's life at 
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all, of sheltering him from excitement of 
a disagreeable nature. Any sudden shock, 
he said, might, under present circum- 
stances, be fatal to him. Everything de- 
pended upon peace and quiet, and good 
temper, and genial, comfortable society, 
and the absence of everything that could 
annoy or irritate. 

So Lady Mannersby had a troublesome 
time of it, and no wonder that she felt 
relieved when one element in the trouble, 
Miss Petsie Lavendale, was removed. 
Things would go a little more quietly now, 
she hoped, and Percy, delivered from the 
wiles of a bold, unscrupulous girl, who 
carried the cunning of a serpent under the 
simplicity of a lamb, would show himself 
more appreciative of Blanche's amiability 
and common sense, and would speedily 
bring matters to such an issue with her as 
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would put an end to all maternal anxieties 
on his behalf. 

Petsie went home four days after the 
ball. About three weeks later, Captain 
Mannersby, who had been very pleasant in 
the meantime with the Newburys, dropping 
in of an evening in a most sociable way, 
and even speaking of private theatricals in 
which Blanche might act with him, if they 
could hit upon any character which would 
suit her particular style, said he thought 
he should take leave and go south for a few 
days, on a hunting expedition, Mr. Claugh- 
bery, one of his brother officers, having 
asked him down to his father's place in 
Sussex, where there was good sport at that 
time of the year, if only the frost would 
hold off, as it seemed likely enough to do, 
people who knew most about such things 
predicting a better season for hunting than 
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had been known for many and many a 
year. 

So he started, much disappointment 
being expressed by the young ladies of 
Hurchester that he and young Claughbery, 
who were the pleasantest young men in 
their regiment, would be absent from the 
county ball, which took place about the 
middle of October, and which, next to the 
Hunt, was the best dance of the year. 
And Miss Newbury worked away diligently 
at her part in the " Lady of Lyons," that 
being the character she had selected for 
representation at the amateur performance 
which was to be given in the Mannersby 
Park drawing-room early in November, as 
early as convenient after Percy Mannersby's 
return. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

/~\CTOBER came, and with its crisping 
^-^ leaves and reddening sunsets came 
Nelly's visit to Miss Primrose. 

" Tell your mother," said the kind little 
lady, "that I will not keep you very long. 
Only just a day or two, time enough for 
us to have a few hours of sunshine in the 
blackberry-copse, and then over to tea at 
the cottage with old Mrs. Heslington. 
She was asking me only the last time I 
saw her when I was going to bring you, 
and I said we were going to have a black- 
berrying some time this autumn, and you 
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should go then. Fix your own time. I 
don't suppose the October ball makes any 
difference to you, as you have not me to- 
chaperon you ; and, if it does not, the 28th, 
the day after it, will suit me very well in- 
deed." 

So Nelly wrote and said she would be 
very happy to come on the 28th, not know- 
ing that, besides being the day after the 
October ball, it was the day after old Mrs. 
Heslington's birthday, and that therefore 
probably Mark would be at the cottage 
then. 

How gladly Nelly made her little pre- 
parations, though the visit was only going 
to be to an old woman who lived all by 
herself in the country, with a maid, and a 
dog, and a very pretty view from the back 
windows, and the brightest, kindest, cheer- 
fullest temper in all the wide, wide world,. 
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to keep her company day by day. But it 
was the temper that made all the differ- 
ence. Nobody ever crossed the threshold 
of Sunnythorpe without feeling that he or 
she had got into a healthy, wholesome 
atmosphere, an atmosphere in which all that 
was best and brightest had plenty of room 
to grow, and in which discontent withered 
away as naturally as fungus in the fresh 
air and open sunshine. 

Not that Nelly needed now to go to 
Miss Primrose to be freshened up. A 
strange brightness had come into her own 
life. She had schooled herself very hard, 
in those old summer days, to do without 
joy, to be content that it should pass her 
by, leaving only the calm afternoon light 
of content ; and lo ! now it was beginning 
to laugh and peep in upon her, like flashes 
of warm golden sunshine through the 
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green leaves of the little daily cares and 
duties which she had gathered round her. 
She could scarcely tell why, and perhaps 
that was the pleasantest thing of all. She 
would be going quietly on through that 
cool green shadow, and in a moment the 
light was upon her, the glory flashing 
down from every leaf and flower; yet 
where the sun was, and why it never set, 
she might ask herself, but could never 
find out. Content makes its own fairy- 
land, and the shadows which lengthen as 
the day declines have no leave to enter 
there. 

She did not know how, far down in her 
heart, the thought of Mark Heslington 
was lying, not dead at all, only waiting to- 
spring up, as the quiet dews of memory 
might one day fall upon it to quicken it 
into a sort of spiritual presence, not for 
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discontent or longing or melancholy to 
ieed upon, but just to go with her through 
life as a companionship which, never 
touching, should always strengthen. Or 
it might be that not the dews of memory, 
but those of hope, should fall upon that 
sleeping thought, and make it no longer a 
dream, but a reality. But, however that 
might be, there the thought lay, and the 
old life was in it still, and Nelly might say 
to herself — " It is past, it is dead, it will 
never come again," but all the while it was 
lying quietly there, hidden, not under 
headstone and sod of forgetfulness, but 
only under the sweet green leaves and 
blossoms of the wholesome life she had 
learned to live ; and, though she knew it 
not, it was as the spirit upon which they 
fed, and out of whose pain they had drawn 
their strength. 
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14 Perhaps I shall come for you myself, 
and perhaps I shall send some one to fetch 
you ; but, anyhow, it will be early next 
Wednesday morning, so be sure you are 
ready." 

That was what little Miss Primrose had 
written, as the time came nearer, and, ac- 
cordingly, Nelly got ready, and, by eight 
o'clock on that dewy October morning, 
she was in the Cathedral Close, sitting on 
her favourite seat near the library, under 
the bit of ruined archway which, centuries 
ago, had been part of the bishop's palace. 

She often used to go there, to listen to the 
early morning service. There was a bitter 
sweet in the associations of the place. 
Long ago, before she had learned either 
love or loss, or sorrow or content, she 
used to sit there and build her little castles 
in the air, and dream what life would be, 
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and how it must, sooner or later, bring* 
her that which, in her vague, girlish way, 
she was always thinking about and long- 
ing after : that mysterious something* 
which should lift all her days into mean- 
ing and dignity, give her food for thought, 
and turn dreaming into doing. 

And then, in days not so far off as 
those, but set apart from her now, and 
never to be touched again in their weari- 
ness and bitterness — in the days after she 
came back from Mannersby — she used to 
go and sit there, and fight with the cruel 
change which had come into her quiet 
little life, and live over again the joy until 
it almost seemed to be real, and then turn 
and look upon the blackness which no sun 
could ever shine upon any more. And, as 
she listened to the sweet solemn music 
which, in those summer mornings, poured 
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through the open Cathedral doors, she 
laughed at it, and at herself, and at life, 
and love, and at all that she had once 
longed after; and she only wanted to die 
and have done with it. 

Then came that day in Beechy Hollow, 
which stood up as a pillar of remembrance 
between the old life and the new. 

After that day she had come again as 
before to her favourite old corner by the 
ruined archway, but not as before to fight 
with the past, only to look quietly upon it, 
and take from it all that it had to give 
her of wisdom and strength. The days of 
longing had passed away then, also the 
days of bitterness and pain. She had 
learned to take her own share of life's 
suffering, and, in conquering it, to take 
her own share of peace also. Now the 
years, coming and going, might bring her 
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what they would, they would never bring 
her that bitterness again. 

Sometimes, even yet, coming and rest- 
ing there in the pleasant autumn days, 
she would let her thoughts go back again 
to a past which could at last be remember- 
ed without any sting. She would shut 
her eyes and see the plantation-walk, 
the old elm-tree with the gnarled branch, 
where the little birds' nest lay hidden 
amongst its clasping moss, the tall fox- 
gloves that she had been playing with 
when Mark Heslington talked to her there 
in the moonlight, the gate where he had 
kissed her, the pleasant old-fashioned bow- 
window, with its honeysuckle and roses, 
where she had been sitting, working so 
happily, one June morning, when Mr. Hes- 
lington came up behind her; and then 
there was that pleasant picture, which 
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none saw but herself, reflected in the 
brightly-polished oak panelling of that 
quaint bit of furniture, which she ever 
afterwards loved for the story it had told. 
She could think of it all now, and not 
despise either herself or Mark Heslington, 
as she had once done so bitterly and so 
unavailingly ; herself for the foolish weak- 
ness which had given so easily what could 
never be taken back again ; him for the 
want of faith and honour which could play 
with the holiest things of life, and could 
let him amuse himself by winning, just for 
sport and pastime, what was of no worth, 
save as a dim reminder of something better 
out of reach. 

That bitterness was all over now. She 
could even afford to amuse herself some- 
times by a sort of pleasant little play with 
the future. It was only a play. She 
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always said that to herself. Of course it 
would never come true, any more than 
those girlish fancies which had died 
out with the girlish past; but there was 
no harm in thinking how things might 
have been, if, instead of the calm of a con- 
quered sorrow, there had come to her, as 
there does come sometimes to happy- 
people, even in this world, the joy of a 
hope fulfilled. And she used to make 
believe to herself, sitting there in the sun- 
shine in the old Cathedral Close, how 
it would be if Mr. Heslington really 
were to come back and everything were 
to be- made straight again. She pictured 
his coming up behind her unawares, speak- 
ing to her, taking her hand in his, asking 
her why she had gone away so suddenly. 
And she would tell him what she had 
heard from Petsie Lavendale, and how it 
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had hurt and stung her, and she had hur- 
ried away, believing him false, and wanting 
only to forget him, but she could not do it. 
And after that, they would walk up and 
down under the old elm-trees, talking over 
everything, remembering the long separa- 
tion and the misery and the misunder- 
standing but as a dream which had quite 
passed away. And, to make it more real, 
Nelly would get up and pace about, and 
think the whole thing over to herself, Mark 
Heslington only being wanted to make it 
real. But what an only ! 

And so on this sunny October morning, 
as she sat there in the Close, waiting for 
Miss Primrose to come, or " send some 
one " for her, she began to build that little 
castle in the air again, as she had built it 
so many times before, knowing that it was 
only a castle in the air, and that, after a 
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few moments spent in thinking how bright 
and pleasant it was, she would blow it 
down and go back to the real life, feeling 
none the worse, but rather the better for 
her little excursion into that dreamland of 
the might-have-been. 

And as she pictured it all to herself, and 
as the crisp golden leaves fell scattering 
round her, and the chanted music came 
stealing out from the Cathedral aisle, and 
the people passed and repassed through 
the Close, none heeding the quiet little girl 
who sat there under the old bit of arch- 
way, a hand really was laid upon her 
shoulder, and somebody came and took the 
empty place beside her, and Mark Hesling- 
ton himself said, 

"Miss Primrose has sent me to fetch 
you over to Sunnythorpe." 

How natural it all seemed ! Indeed, to 
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the young heart, though it may have waited 
and suffered through what seem to it like 
long years of patient endurance, joy never 
does seem strange. It comes as that 
which ought to be, and there is no strange- 
ness in it, any more than in the waking 
from sleep and forgetfulness into the joy- 
ous morning light. 

And there was no need to make believe 
any more. And they walked up and down 
there talking about it all. And at last, 
under the shadow of the Minster tower, 
with the music folding them round, and 
the grey old saints and martyrs listening 
to the question, Mark Heslington said, 
11 Shall this little girl be my wife ?" 
And what could Nelly answer but yes ? 
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CHAPTER XII L 

Qj home to Chorister's Court ; and 
^ there, leaving Mark to explain 
matters as he liked to Mr. Willoughby, 
Nelly stole away upstairs to her own little 
room, and lived it all over again, and said 
to herself — 

41 Mark has come back. Mark loves 
me." 

And those words, only those words, 
kept singing themselves through her 
thoughts, liko some little rivulet which has 
boon lost for awhile, and then comes up 
ogam, clear as over, rippling amongst its 
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leaves and flowers, telling its own sweet 
story as it goes along. Until some one, 
not Mark this time, but her mother, came 
behind her and kissed her. 

" We never thought of this, Nelly. But 
we are very glad for you." 

As if they might not have guessed it 
from the very beginning, just as much as 
Miss Primrose did. And to think that it 
might never have come to pass at all, if it 
had not been for that best of possible little 
women. 

"You will bring her back to-night, 
Heslington ?" said the vicar-choral, as he 
helped to pack Nelly, with all her wraps 
and rugs, into the dog-cart which was 
waiting at the door. " I don't think we 
can spare her longer than that, this time ; 
and, if you like to stay with us, we can 
put you up." 
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"All right," said Mark, and they drove 
out of the quiet little Court into the fresh 
air and sunshine which seemed of right 
their own now. 

What a happy day that was! How 
little Miss Primrose, always bright, looked 
brighter than ever when she came out to 
meet them, and guessed in a moment that 
the rosy glow on Nelly's face was not 
brought there by the October breeze only* 
And she took the girl up into her own 
room and gave her a long, warm, motherly 
kiss, which brought the happy tears into 
her eyes. 

" Nay, nay, child," she said, as she 
kissed them away, "I won't have you 
begin, for you will never be able to give 
over if you do, and Mr. Heslington wait- 
ing for you downstairs. I sent for his 
sister to be here at ten, to go with us to 
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the blackberry copse. You know, two is 
company, but three is none, and I felt 
tolerably sure that, if Mr. Heslington 
came over here with you, I should want 
some one to keep me company. And, 
child, I am so glad for you. I knew all 
along that you belonged to each other, 
and that somehow it would all come 
right." 

And Miss Primrose wiped the tears out 
of her own bright brown eyes, for this day 
brought back to her the old, old days, 
more than forty years ago, when she, too, 
had found out that some one loved her, 
and it seemed as if life was going to be all 
fair and sunshiny for her. Only seemed, 
alas ! and yet it had been better than that. 
But she would fain see Nelly happier in a 
different way. To love and be loved was 
the best thing of all ; and that had come at 
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last to the girl who had waited and striven 
and been so patient. 

Dear little Miss Primrose ! How pleas- 
antly she arranged everything ! Miss 
Heslington came over punctually at ten, 
seeing nothing, as was her wont, never 
suspecting the great events that had 
happened ; only so ready to do anything 
and enter into any plan which would make 
other people comfortable. And she thought 
Nelly looking so much better, quite a 
oolour she had now, and was so much 
more cheerful. It was the fresh country 
air, no doubt; and if her mother would 
only let her come out to the cottage and 
finish her visit there, it would do her a 
world of good. Mark was going to stay a 
few days longer, so it would not really be 
very dull for her. 

At which Nelly blushed a rosier red 
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than ever, and still Miss Heslington 
only thought how that ride through 
the crisp October air had freshened her 
up. 

And then they all started for the black- 
berry copse, Miss Primrose and Miss Hes- 
lington first, and Mark and Nelly loitering 
behind, as it pleased them. And, after 
the blackberry copse, they crossed over to 
Beechy Hollow, and there, under the very 
tree where Nelly had once bowed her head 
and prayed for strength to fight the battle 
appointed her — strength to let all joy go 
by, and be content only with patience and 
peace — she rested now, with Mark beside 
her, and, instead of patience, there was 
hope, and instead of peace, joy. Nay, not 
instead, for they were both there still, 
deep, abiding, sure, underlying all the 
hope, and making a sure foundation for 
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the joy. And they were both of them 
glad with that gladness which can only 
<5ome after sore trouble and unrest. 

And as the afternoon mists began to 
fall, and the yellow sunshine made longer 
and longer shadows across Beechy Hollow, 
they walked over to the cottage, where 
old Mrs. Heslington was waiting for them, 
and tea was spread in the parlour ; and it 
seemed like yesterday, and not three, nay, 
four months ago, that they had all sat 
there together before, on the other Beechy 
Hollow day, when little Miss Primrose had 
been with them, and they three had driven 
home together in the moonlight, Mark and 
Nelly coming back alone from Chorister's 
Court. 

"Who do you think came down with 
me in the same train from Euston, Grace P" 
said Mark, as they were all gathered round 
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the table, and Nelly, flushed, and with 
such a new, happy light in her eyes, tried 
so hard to look as if nothing at all was the 
matter — as if the old times, not different 
at all really, had come back again, and no 
glorious new brightness had arisen upon 
her patient little life. " I was very much 
surprised to see her, because I thought 
you told me she was staying here already. 
Miss Petsie Lavendale." 

" Miss Petsie Lavendale ! Nonsense, 
Mark," said Grace. " Why, she only went 
away a month ago, and Mrs. Decimer said 
she did not expect her back again until 
next spring, and nothing has happened 
that I have heard of to make her come 
down in such a hurry. I hope nobody is 
ill. There really seems a fatality about 
her coming down and going. You know 
she had to go off suddenly last June, on 
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account of that old Madame some one she 
lives with in London, who had been taken 
ill." 

" I don't think it was illness this time," 
said Mark, " for she looked so remarkably 
happy and comfortable. It was something 
much pleasanter than illness. It was more 
like a wedding trip." 

" No, never, Mark !" And Grace began 
to look interested, as even the most mat- 
ter-of-fact women do when they hear of a 
wedding. " She cannot have got engaged 
to anyone, and married too, since she went 
to London a month ago. And I am sure 
nobody was talked about here, or we should 
have heard all about it from Mrs. Mendies. 
She was calling upon us not a week since, 
and she told us more news than I can 
remember." 

" Perhaps, then, she has forgotten that 
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particular # piece. But it certainly did 
strike me that Miss Petsie Lavendale was 
on her wedding-trip. The guard evidently 
thought so too, for he put them into a 
carriage by themselves, and would not let 
anyone else go in." 

" Who was the gentleman ?" asked Miss 
Primrose. 

11 1 don't know. He was very like what 
I remember of young Manner sby, five or 
six years ago, before he went out to India. 
And, if the lady had been anyone else, I 
should almost have said it was Percy Man- 
nersby ; but of course it could only have 
been some one very much like him — light, 
fair-haired, you know, with a silky mous- 
tache, and a military sort of air about him. 
Much more of the gentleman, I should say, 
than Miss Lavendale is of the lady." 

"And where did they get out ?" 

vol. m. R 
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u They came all the way to Hurchester. 
And then they both got into a cab, and I 
heard the gentleman tell the man to drive 
to the barracks." 

"Dear me!" said old Mrs. Heslington, 
who always liked to hear about the com- 
ings and goings of the Hurchester people. 
"Then I should say it must have been 
Miss Lavendale; but how she does run 
about, up and down the line, to be sure. 
This makes five journeys in the last four 
months. To think of it! And when I 
was a girl, if people went to London once 
in ten years, they thought they did well. 
I shouldn't wonder, though, if it was for 
the October ball she came. You know the 
October ball was yesterday, my birthday, 
and I remember Mrs. Decimer saying, a 
long time ago, that she expected her sister 
down for all the balls ; but to be travelling 
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alone with a gentleman in that way isn't 
what I should have thought Mrs. Decimer 
would have let her do. And I never heard 
that she had a brother." 

Miss Primrose listened, and held her 
peace. She recalled all that she had seen, 
both at Lady Mannersby's garden-party 
and at the fancy-ball ; and the conclusion 
she came to was that Captain Mannersby 
and Miss Lavendale had been married, un- 
known to the gentleman's friends, and had 
come now to take up their abode in quar- 
ters at the barracks. Petsie had evidently 
intended all along to do something ad- 
vantageous for herself in a worldly point 
of view, and she had certainly done it 
now according to outward appearances, 
though what Lady Mannersby and the 
Newburys would think about it, was alto- 
gether another matter. 

r2 
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Mark must needs take Nelly down the 
plantation-walk, to see the lovely autumn 
tints, Miss Heslington supposed, on the 
hedge by the gate which led into the Hall 
meadows. She had remarked herself, only 
a few days before, how very beautiful they 
were, and Nelly so enjoyed anything of 
that kind. She would spend almost all 
her time there when she was staying with 
them in the summer, though of course there 
were no particularly lovely tints then, only 
the ferns and wild-flowers, which, however,, 
might be quite as interesting. It was 
wonderful, too, how her brother himself 
seemed to have taken to wandering about 
in that plantation since he came over from 
Montreux. One might think they never had 
any autumn tints at all to speak of there r 
so anxious did he appear to get all the 
possible benefit out of those to be found 
ear home. 
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Then there was the drive back to Chor- 
ister's Court, leaving Miss Primrose at 
Sunnythorpe by the way. What a pleas- 
ant drive it was, all the sweeter to Mark, 
perhaps, because Nelly was such a simple, 
unsophisticated little maiden, without a 
particle of the coquette anywhere about 
her. With other people — Captain Man- 
nersby, for instance — this might have been 
rather a drawback, for half the pleasure of 
courtship to some men lies in the teasing, 
saucy little airs of the girls they are seek- 
ing to win. Simplicity is nothing but a 
nuisance to them, for it gives them no 
opportunity of bringing out their own 
cleverness. What is the use of wit and 
sparkle and froth and readiness of speech 
with a girl who listens to everything as if 
you really meant it, and only cares for 
words so far as they express the thoughts 
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and purposes of the heart ? You may as 
well have no brilliance at all, if you are 
obliged to play it off upon the wet blanket 
of genuine simplicity and straightforward- 
ness. Well for Nelly, however, that she 
was loved by a man who did not demand 
from her either that she should be brilliant 
herself, or serve as a striking flint for his 
own superior powers in that direction. 
Better than all cleverness, to Mark, was 
the innocence with which she let him see 
how entirely he had won her heart during- 
those summer days at the cottage, and 
how she had suffered when she thought 
he had forgotten her, or had only been 
amusing himself all the time. 

It was late evening when they drove 
into the Minster Close, and the bells were 
ringing, for that was the night of the 
weekly practice. But if they seemed to 
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say to Nelly, as they had said to her once 
before, "Never again. Never again. 
Never, never, never again," it was not for 
joy passed this time, but for pain and loss 
and longing which seemed to have been 
carried away on the wings of their music, 
and would come back to vex her no more 
at all. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

II i"ISS PRIMROSE was quite correct in 
^J- her conjectures about the light, 
fair-haired gentleman, with a military air 
about him, who had been so very attentive 
to Miss Petsie Lavendale on the journey 
down from London. And therefore she 
was not so very much astonished when, in 
the Hurchester Chronicle of the following 
Saturday, she read this announcement : — 

« At St. , on the 26th, Percy Man- 

nersby, captain — th Regiment, only son 
of Sir Charlton Mannersby, Bart., of 
Mannersby Hall, in the county of , to 
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Elizabeth, younger daughter of the late 
James Lavendale of Havies Inn, London." 

A simple, straightforward announce- 
ment enough, which, appearing that same 
day in the columns of the Times, never so 
much as provoked a remark from thou- 
sands and thousands of people who read it 
there. But who shall even begin to de- 
scribe the wonder of the good folk of Hur- 
chester when they saw it printed, in bold, 
legible English, on the very front page of 
their own weekly Chronicle ? 

Miss Petsie was a wise woman, a very 
wise woman, spite of her wide-open blue 
eyes, and her tumbled hair, and the child- 
like manner in which she poked up her 
plump shoulders when she had a low dress 
on. 

After that encounter with Lady Man- 
nersby at the foot of the old thorn-tree, 
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sbe knew that she had no time to lose. 
And so well did she manage her own 
affairs, and to such purpose did she use 
those very convenient little rehearsals in 
her sister's drawing-room, and so pretty 
and piquant did she look as the Swiss 
peasant girl, with the butter-basket on her 
arm, that, during the fancy-ball, whilst 
she was walking up and down the river- 
balcony with Captain Mannersby, that 
young man placed at her disposal his 
hand, heart, title, and so much of worldly 
substance as appertained to the same, Miss 
Fetsie Lavendale accepting them all and 
singly, on the very necessary condition 
that, until the marriage had really taken 
place, nothing was to be said about any- 
thing. 

After that, there was no need for her to 
be so very greatly moved when Mrs. Deoi- 
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mer told her the purpose of Lady Man- 
nersby's call. She was quite ready under 
the circumstances, having legal proof of 
her engagement, in the shape of several 
little notes from Captain Mannersby, to 
return to the guardianship of old Madame 
until such time as she made her escape, 
permanently from it. Indeed, that tem- 
porary separation from the object of her 
affections rather favoured her designs than 
frustrated them, Percy Mannersby being 
one of those young men gifted with more 
self-will than common sense, who, having 
set their minds upon a toy of any kind, 
whether it be a wife, a polo pony, or a 
hunter, never rest until they get posses- 
sion of it. And when he found that his 
mother, annoyed at his backwardness in 
not seconding her plans with regard to 
Miss Newbury, and suspecting that Petsie 
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Lavendale's fascinations were the chief 
cause of it, asked, as a favour from Mrs. 
Decimer, that the young lady might be 
sent home as speedily as convenient, he 
determined to take matters into his own 
hands, and let both Lady Mannersby and 
the Newburys see that nothing but his 
own fancy should guide him in the choice 
of a future mistress for the Hall. 

Accordingly it was arranged the very 
morning of Petsie's departure that, after 
she had completed the proper term of resi- 
dence in her own parish, Percy should 
come up to London, and they should be 
married quietly, no one being supposed to 
know anything about it but old Madame, 
Petsie's legally appointed guardian. Percy, 
being of age, could do as he chose, and 
the poor old lady's consent, which was 
obtained easily enough, was all that was 
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needed on Petsie's side. And so it came 
to pass that, anyone going by that dingy 
little church near Gower Street, a day or 
two before the Hurchester October ball, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, might have 
seen Percy Mannersby and Petsie Laven- 
dale coming out of it as husband and wife ; 
and next day they travelled down to Hur- 
chester, as we have seen, in the same train 
with Mark Heslington, who was coming to 
spend his mothers birthday with her at 
the cottage. 

Mrs. Decimer showed her skill in this, 
as in most other things. She knew very 
well what was intended to be the result of 
those pleasant little " Betsy Baker" rehear- 
sals, night after night in her drawing- 
room, whilst Mr. Decimer was busy with 
his evening readings and services amongst 
the soldiers. She knew, too, how success- 
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ful Miss Petsie had been in bringing her 
foolish young admirer to the point, during 
that saunter up and down the river-bal- 
cony ; and she and her sister and the cap- 
tain together had had more than one 
serious consultation as to how things 
might be managed, if, as of course 
would be the case, Sir Charlton and Lady- 
Man nersby positively refused their consent 
to the marriage. But she asked the two 
young people not to tell her what they had 
decided upon, when, an hour or two after 
Lady Mannersby's call, and whilst her own 
letter, announcing Petsie's immediate de- 
parture was on its way to madame, Percy 
came over and had a long talk with his 
lady-love about what was to be done. 

"Because, you know, Petsie dear, it 
will be so very much better for me not to 
appear to know anything about it. Of 
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course, there will be no end of fuss and 
disagreeableness when the marriage really 
has taken place, and it will make matters 
so very much easier for me, if, when Lady 
Mannersby comes to rave at me about it, 
as she most certainly will, I can say that I 
was perfectly ignorant. Do as you like, 
Petsie. I can trust your own good sense ; 
but don't consult me. I have not the 
least doubt you will manage everything 
admirably. And when you have both of 
you come down again, and things have 
begun to blow over a little, I have no 
doubt the old people will see that their 
best plan is to receive you into the family, 
and be pleasant about it. I am sure you 
will do them as much credit as that stupid 
Blanche Newbury, who looks as if she had 
been cut out of a guide post. And I 
shouldn't a bit wonder if, after a while, 
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Lady Mannersby quite begins to make a 
pet of you. It all depends upon your- 
self." 

"Then you needn't be afraid, Celia 
darling," said the admirable Petsie, kissing 
the sister who had done so much for her. 
€t I believe I can look after myself as 
well as anybody else can do it for me. 
And, when that tiresome old Sir Charlton 
has slipped out of the way, I hope I 
shall be able to show you how grateful 
I am for the kind way in which you have 
helped me on. I am sure you have been 
no end of a friend to me." 

" I always said I would be that, Petsie, 
when I had the chance. We have both of 
us been more fortunate than poor old 
Madame could have expected. You have 
nothing to do now, Petsie, but play your 
cards properly with Lady Mannersby, and 
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everything will turn out as comfortably as 
possible." 

The morning after their arrival in 
Hurchester, before anyone else had been 
officially informed of what had taken place, 
Percy went over to the Hall to tell his 
mother about the marriage, and to ask her 
to break it to his father. 

"Come, now, ma," he said, when the 
first burst of passion and indignation on 
poor Lady Mannersby's part had had time 
to spend itself, " it isn't any use making a 
fuss about it. You know Petsie is every 
bit as much a lady, when all is said and 
done, as Blanche Newbury. And, as for 
the money, what does it signify ? If you 
can only put it nicely before the old 
governor, and get him to allow us a few 
hundreds a year, we shall be as happy as 

vol. ra. s 
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possible. And I know you can do it. 
You can do whatever you like with my 
father." 

"To think that Mrs. Decimer should 
have deceived me so!" sobbed Lady 
Mannersby. 

" Ma, she didn't deceive you a bit," said 
Percy, who felt that at all hazards he must 
keep his wife's sister on his own side. 
"Petsie and I managed it all ourselves, 
and we didn't tell her what we were going 
to do. Because, you know, we had quite 
made up our minds, and what was the use ? 
I am very sorry I couldn't marry Blanche 
Newbury to please you, but she was quite 
too awfully sensible, and all that sort of 
thing ; and my little Petsie is such a child. 
I assure you, ma dear, you will be able to 
make her do whatever you like, and she 
will be such a comfort to you. And you 
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know, now that I am married, I am going 
to be as steady as Old Time. I really 
am. 

Just as if Old Time had not been any- 
thing but steady at the fancy-ball. But 
poor Lady Mannersby was too much dis- 
tressed to think of that. Percy might 
have gone on as he liked at that ball. He 
might have walked up and down the river 
balcony with Miss Lavendale the whole 
evening, and made her the talk of the city, 
even its scoff and scorn, if he had not 
gone as far as to marry her. That was 
the unpardonable sin ; thirty thousand a 
year, and the whole of the Park property, 
being lost to the Mannersbys by it. But 
even that sin she must pardon, if she 
wished for any peace and quiet in her life. 
And at last she promised to do what she 
could about Sir Charlton. 

s2 
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" That's right, ma dear. And don't 
worry. What is the use of worrying? 
We'll have the marriage properly put in 
the paper to-morrow morning, before peo- 
ple have had time to hear of it any other 
way, just, you know, as if it had been 
settled and arranged for ever so long, and 
then everybody may say what everybody 
likes about it. It will not make a bit of 
difference. And you will see Sir Charlton, 
and tell him you think it was the best 
thing, on the whole, that could have hap- 
pened, because, you know, it really will be 
the turning-point for me, and you will 
easily bring him round to allow us a few- 
hundreds a year extra, and then I will 
bring Petsie over to him. You can't think 
what a sweet, childish little thing she is. 
She will come round him directly, with her 
pretty ways, and be ever so much of a 
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comfort to him. Now just cheer up, ma, 
and don't make a trouble of it. I assure 
you I was never so happy in all my life, 
and you know you always said that my 
happiness was yours." 

And Percy went away, after kissing his 
mother and making it up with her, to tell 
his blue-eyed bride, whom he had left at 
her sister's house, that he was sure the old 
governor would soften down in a day or 
two, and he shouldn't wonder a bit if he 
didn't go so far as to ask them to go over 
and live at the Hall, for he always had 
said that his son's wife should live at the 
Hall. It would be such pleasant company, 
if she were nice and cheerful. 

Petsie determined to be those two 
things, whatever else she was not, so long 
as living at Mannersby Hall was to be 
gained by them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

T)OOR Lady Mannersby had a wretched 

-■- day of it, after her son had kissed 
her so dutifully, and left her to pick the 
chestnuts out of the fire for him, by telling 
Sir Charlton what had happened. 

Bad news had come from the Bank that 
morning. Indeed, bad news was always 
coming from the Bank now ; and the irrit- 
able old man had ordered his wife out of 
the room, simply and solely because she 
had brought him the letter containing the 
announcement of a call of twenty pounds 
a share, which the directors had found it 
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necessary to make. As if she could not 
have sent a man in with it — a man who 
could have been blown up, and sworn at, 
and scolded, as a baronet has a right to 
blow up, and swear at, and scold his own 
servants, when they bring him letters with 
disagreeable tidings. Of course one had a 
right to do as one liked with one's own 
servants, so long as they were well lodged, 
and paid, and liveried ; but when one's wife 
had brought the letter-bag into the library 
and one had said " Thank you, my dear," 
for it, and found that it contained calls to 
the amount of thousands of pounds upon 
a property which was already paying no- 
thing at all, why, to be sent out of the 
room in grammatical English, to say no- 
thing of that which might be found in the 
dictionary, was as much as any lady could 
expect. Indeed, if Lady Mannersby brought 
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bim any more letters of that kind, she 
would receive her orders of departure in a 
decidedly plainer manner. 

It was only temper, however, and his 
wife bore it accordingly. When it passed 
over, Sir Charlton was the genial, courteous 
English gentleman again, handing his wife 
in and out of the room as if they had only 
been married a week, giving her the best 
chair, the softest cushion, the most con- 
venient footstool ; which attentions my lady 
received with that genial, sunny smile which 
had won his heart in the days of their 
youth. On the whole they were a very 
happy pair, and none but the Hurchester 
physician, perhaps, knew for certain that 
the happiness could not be expected to last 
for many months longer. 

So, having been dismissed from the 
library that morning, Lady Mannersby 
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hesitated about going in again, and this 
time not with a letter announcing calls to 
the amount of two or three thousands from 
a bank which might in time right itself, 
but with the information that her hus- 
band's only son and heir had been lawfully 
married, with all due ceremony of signa- 
ture and witness, not to Blanche Newbury, 
with her fifty thousand pounds down, and 
the Park estate in reversion, but to Mrs. 
Decimer's sister, Miss Petsie Lavendale, 
whose sole property consisted of a pretty 
face, a pair of plump shoulders, which 
could be shrugged in the most charming 
manner imaginable, and a capacity for 
looking after her own, interests which was 
not always compatible with a proportionate 
amount of regard for those of other people. 
A pretty piece of news that, to take in to 
a husband whose temper was never of the 
sweetest. 
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Lady Mannersby decided that her best 
plan would be to wait until evening, and 
break the intelligence to him after one of 
the best dinners which the Hall kitchen 
could produce at so short a notice had 
been set before him. He never went out 
now, except for a stroll in the home 
meadows, and she would take care to ac- 
company him this afternoon, so that no 
one should be beforehand with her in 
bringing him the evil news, which is too 
often a welcome burden even to those who 
call themselves friends. And, as an ad- 
ditional precaution, Dr. Brayton should be 
asked in to dinner, so that if any unfavour- 
able symptoms should follow the breaking 
of the intelligence, remedies might be at 
hand. 

Mrs. Decimer came in, in the afternoon, 
to tell dear Lady Mannersby how indescrib- 
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ably shocked and grieved and surprised 
she had been, when Captain Mannersby 
and Petsie had arrived at her house the 
evening before, in the character of husband 
and wife. 

" If you will believe me, Lady Manners- 
by, I had not the least idea of anything 
of the sort. The young people never so 
much as breathed a word to me about it, 
when Petsie went away a month ago ; and, 
in her letters to me from London, she has 
not made a single mention of it. If I 
could only tell you, Lady Mannersby, what 
I feel !" 

Doubtless, if Mrs. Decimer could have 
done that, or if she had thought it in the 
least degree wise and expedient to reveal 
even a small part of what she felt, Lady 
Mannersby would have been much sur- 
prised. But Mrs. Decimer could hide her 
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feelings quite as well as Petsie could hide 
her purposes ; and no one, seeing her face, 
or listening to the tones of her voice, as 
she sympathised with Percy's mother in 
this terrible disappointment which had 
fallen upon the family, could have thought 
that she had had the principal hand in it 
herself. 

Lady Mannersby, partly in consequence 
of what her son had told her in the morn- 
ing, and still more from Mrs. Decimer's 
evident distress and uneasiness, accepted 
her protestations of innocence, and the two 
ladies had a long talk about what would 
be best to be done. under the circumstances. 
They agreed that to accept matters as they 
stood, and make the best of them, would 
be by far the wisest plan. The marriage 
was neither illegal nor clandestine; the 
only thing, therefore, was to acknowledge 
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it. And, as Percy had said very truly, 
Petsie was quite as much of a lady in 
outward appearance and deportment as 
Blanche Newbury, and, therefore, so long 
as he was satisfied, it was only the thirty 
thousand a year which made any differ- 
ence. 

"After all, dear Lady Manner sby, we 
must let young people judge for themselves 
in these matters. Interference generally 
proves worse than useless. He might have 
married Miss Newbury, and had a wretched 
life with her. Let us hope that it is all 
for the best. Do not distress yourself, 
and do try to break it as gently as possible 
to poor dear Sir Charlton." 

And with this admirable piece of advice, 
Mrs. Decimer took her leave, having first 
drawn out, with Lady Mannersby's help, a 
notice of the marriage, which appeared in 
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the Hurchester Chronicle the very next 
morning. 

And a fine ferment it excited amongst 
the good people, and carefully was it 
spelled over and over again by the wisest 
of them, as though any more could be got 
out of it than the simple fact that the 
pretty little peasant maid of a month ago 
was now the bride of a baronet's only son, 
and would ere long be the mistress of 
Mannersby Hall. 

Miss Newbury read the announcement 
with the dignity worthy of a girl who 
knows that baronets' sons are much more 
plentiful than the unencumbered estates 
and fortunes which are so readily accepted 
by them on the simple condition of the 
hand of the holder. Of course, she gave 
over studying the part of the " Lady of 
Lyons," as the private theatricals would 
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not take place now. But in every other 
respect she conducted her life as hereto- 
fore, and told Lady Mannersby she must 
not think that what had happened could 
ever make any difference to their friend- 
ship. She should always look upon her in 
the light of a second mother, and never 
forget the kindly wishes which she had 
expressed with regard to her entrance into 
the family. 

In the course of that week, Miss New- 
bury accepted an offer of marriage from 
another baronet's son down in the south, 
and was married at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, at the close of the next London 
season, so that her life was not disturbed 
in any way, except by a change of bride- 
grooms. 

Lady Mannersby had good need to send 
for the doctor, to be ready in case evil 
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results should follow the tidings which she 
had to break to her husband that night. 
As she feared, the excitement was too 
much for him. His fit of passionate anger 
on hearing of the disgrace, as he termed 
it, which Percy had brought upon the 
family, was succeeded by a worse fit of 
unconsciousness, and, after a day or two 
of waiting and watching in that darkened 
chamber at the end of the west wing, Lady 
Mannersby came out of it a widow. It 
was young Sir Percy now, not old Sir 
Charlton any more. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"VTEXT spring there was the quietest of 
-^ quiet weddings from that old house 
in Chorister's Court. Nelly was married 
by her father, in the chapel of ease be- 
longing to the Minster. It was what the 
country people call " a walking wedding," 
St. Peter's Chapel being so close to the 
little gate at the bottom of Mr. Willough- 
by's garden that there was but a step or 
two of the Close to be crossed. It was the 
time of chestnut and May blossom, and 
you could scarcely see the old seat under 
vol. in. T 
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the ruins of the Bishop's Palace for the 
rain of sweet-scented leaves and flowers 
which had fallen upon it. Nelly would 
have kept it always covered with them if 
she could, for the joy and gladness which 
had come to her there. 

Who had a better right to be at the 
wedding than little Miss Primrose ? And 
she was there, too, tripping about as 
brightly and merrily as the rest of them. 
Mr. Coniston, who helped the vicar-choral 
to perform the ceremony, said she was 
exactly like a little water-wagtail ; she was 
so dainty and smooth and neat and well 
set-up, and there was such an air of brisk 
liveliness about her, and she made such 
pretty little nods and bobs and bows as 
she stepped about amongst the guests 
when all was over, her silvery curls glanc- 
ing in the April sunshine, her bright brown 
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•eyes laughing through a mist of happy- 
tears. Who could have thought that any 
sad memories lay buried behind the smiles 
which chased one another over her dear 
old face ? Who could even dream that, 
amongst her treasures which she counted 
over with trembling hands and quivering 
lips sometimes, was a bit of shrivelled-up 
bark, on which, well-nigh half a century 
ago, the only lover she ever had, a lover 
faithful unto death, had traced her name 
and his ? 

No one, certainly. And little Miss 
Primrose did not mean they should. All 
that anyone ever knew of her was the 
blossom and the fruit, the brightness and 
the bloom and the beauty which clothed so 
much of her life as came out into sight. 
Of all the rest of it she never spoke, and 
scarcely anyone even remembered now 

t 2 
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how much of it lay far down and buried, 
like coral reefs upon the ocean floor, under 
the slow growth of many and many a year. 
Mr. and Mrs. Heslington went to Mon- 
treux for their wedding trip, chiefly that 
Nelly might see with her own eyes, instead 
of through Petsie Lavendale's misrepre- 
sentations, that wonderful Miss Edie who 
had nearly brought so much bitterness 
into her life. She found her a matronly, 
grey-haired woman, with cap, spectacles, 
kerchief, and all other appurtenances of 
advancing years ; the very last person in 
the world to come in between a young girl 
and her lover, or to be thought of with 
anything but the respect which belongs to 
age and motherliness and experience. 
They all had a merry laugh together when 
Mark, spite of many protestations and 
blushes on the part of his little wife, told 



\ 
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excellent Miss Edie the sorrows of which 
she had been the unconscious cause — how 
she had been credited with an attachment 
to himself lasting for more than a dozen 
years, and how poor Nelly firmly believed, 
to the destruction of all her own innocent 
little castles in the air, that they would 
have been married at the beginning of 
that time, only that he had not enough to 
keep a wife upon, and she was too fragile 
and delicate to stand the vicissitudes of an 
English winter. 

To have seen Miss Edie's ample shoul- 
ders shake with merriment as the story 
was unfolded, bit by bit, would have done 
anyone good. She laughed until she 
cried, and then she had to take off her 
big, silver-rimmed spectacles and wipe 
them and put them on again, and think 
about it for awhile, and then have another 
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shoulder-shaking laugh ; as if anything in 
the world could ever have been quite sa 
ridiculous. 

But to this very day Nelly has a curious 
sort of feeling, and a not quite comfortable 
one, connected with the name of Edie. It 
always brings back to her Petsie Laven- 
dale, in kid gloves and parasol, flirting her 
fan under that old elm-tree, and slowly 
demolishing, with that soft, child-like voice 
of hers, the fairest little castle in the air 
that ever was built. And Nelly does not 
quite like even her husband to know how 
much that cost her. 

They came back again for Mark to take- 
up the stewardship of the Chase property, 
which the other agent had given up early 
in the year. They live in a^ pretty little- 
house near the church, which Grace and 
Mrs. Coniston made ready for them during 
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their wedding trip. But scarcely a day- 
passes that they do not find their way to 
the cottage where old Mrs. Heslington 
knits on still, blind, and peaceful, and con- 
tented. The way to it lies through the 
plantation-path. Nelly may not always 
say what she thinks, but her heart is full 
of memories still, as she lingers at the 
gate where Mark gave her her first kiss. 
And she has made Mrs. Heslington pro- 
mise that when she dies that old oak 
buffet shall be given to herself to keep. 
Mrs. Heslington does not know why, it is 
such a queer, old-fashioned thing, so dif- 
ferent from all the rest of the pretty, taste- 
ful furniture in the steward's house. And 
Nelly will not tell. 

Lady Mannersby lives in the dower- 
house, left her by Sir Charlton, in his will. 
She goes, as of yore, to the little church 
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in the Tillage, where she sits in the big 
Mannersby pew, and has the Mannersby 
cushions and prayer-books, and the hon- 
our due unto the Mannersby family, all to 
herself, Sir Percy and his wife always 
attending the services at St. Martin's. 
Lady Mannersby is a wiser woman for her 
troubles. Her smile is not quite so bright 
and sunny now. There is a look in her 
clear, large-lidded eyes of wider charity 
and truer friendliness. She is not unhap- 
py, though she no longer takes her place at 
the head of county society, nor needs to 
trouble herself about whether Lady Sut- 
ton-Daresby shall walk in before her or 
after her at the bishop's dinner-parties, 
for the bishop's wife never asks her to 
them. 

Mr. Decimer is still chaplain to the troops, 
a man thoroughly looked up to, and re- 
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spected for his work's sake, and his own. 
The old clergyman at Moor Mannersby 
died some time ago, and Sir Percy, who is 
very much under the influence of his wife 
in family matters, offered the living to Mr. 
Decimer, who refused it. He said, he 
could not feel it his duty to give up his 
work amongst the soldiers, for the sake of 
better pay and little labour amongst the 
scattered quarrymen of the moor side. 
It was a great blow to Mrs. Decimer, who, 
since her sister's marriage, had always 
looked forward to that snug rectory, with 
its seven hundred a year, as a piece of 
good luck which was sure to fall into her 
husband's hands, one day or other. Since 
his refusal of it, she has given herself up 
more than ever to what she can get out of 
life in the shape of such gaieties as fall to 
the lot of a military chaplain's wife. Peo- 
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pie say she goes about rather too much 
without her husband, but, as their tastes 
differ so, what else can be expected ? And 
she is very sensible. No woman knows 
more exactly than she does how far it is 
possible to go in the way of mild flirtations, 
and male followers, without either doing 
or saying or looking anything to create an 
actual scandal. 

Poor Mr. Decimer ! It is well that his work 
is all in all to him, for he has not much else 
to sweeten his life ; and doubtless he often 
looks back with regret to the time when 
graceful Celia Lavendale, that apparently 
so devoted lay-sister of St. Monica's 
association, twining her fair fingers 
amongst the lilies and roses of the altar 
decorations, first raised in his heart 
doubts of the superior blessedness and 
usefulness of the celibate life. He has 
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few such doubts now, so far as his own 
experience is concerned. But he works 
on, and the world will be the better for his 
work, and many will be found to remember 
him when the patient, much suffering life 
has worn itself out. 

Of course, Captain Mannersby gave up 
the Army when his father died. People 
do say it would have been better, both for 
himself and his wife, if he had given up a 
good many other things at the same time, 
notably his gambling propensities and his 
fondness for theatrical representations* 
They say that life is not so lovely as it 
might be behind the stately porticoes of 
Mannersby Hall, that the young baronet 
does not always carry himself with the 
steadiness which could be wished, especial- 
ly after a night at the Hurchester gentle- 
men's club of which he is one of the most 
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convivial members. They also say that 
his conversations with my lady at such 
times are not characterised by the refine- 
ment and elegance which one would expect 
to find in aristocratic society, and that my 
lady herself is not so charming in her 
innocence as she was once thought to be. 
Mrs. Mendies, who still knows a great deal 
about everybody, could tell strange stories 
if she chose of things which she has 
heard on the best authority ; and every- 
body knows how Sir Percy, as Mephisto- 
pheles, conducted himself at the last Hur- 
chester fancy-ball with a lady who, what- 
ever else she might have been, was 
certainly not his wife, though, as Mrs. 
Mendies added, she did the character of 
Cinderella as if she had been born to it. 

But Petsie is Lady Mannersby, and that 
is all she married for. 
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And there is peace, the peace which 
comes of love and trust, in the little 
house by the church, where Mark Hesling- 
ton and Nelly live. 



THE END. 
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because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest" — Church Review. 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontaineblbau, 

Vincennes. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. lvol.8vo. 15s. 
44 A very interesting volume." — Times. 

44 A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour. *' — Athenseum. 
44 This book is bright, pleasant reading." — British Quarterly Review. 
44 A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
and colour." — Morning Post. 

44 A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World, 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

Lord Dufferin's Tour through British Columbia in 1876. By 

Moltneux St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufferin. 21s. 

44 Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader." — Times. 

44 Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and Bcenery, and 
some entertaining stories." — Spectator. 
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VOLS. I. & II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 80s. 

From thk Times: — "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in oar national annals. If, in imagination, we take onr stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their bouIb to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure^ 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is Buch pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

VOLS. III. & IV. op HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED- BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Kaleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Christopher Jeaffreson, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cordy Jeaffre- 
son, Author of "ABook about Doctors^" &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"Two volumes of very attractive matter: — letters which illustrate agriculture, 
commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singula 
freshness from private letters." — Athenaeum. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with PepyB, Evelyn, and Keresby." — Notes and Queries. 

14 In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumea" — Morning Post. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in 'Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest days. During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Duke of 'Wellington, the Prince Regent, and William IV., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angouleme, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read." — Standard. 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8 vo. 30s. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, flarry, and C.P.Smith; Count D'Oreay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Kembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Grassini, Rachel, &c. 

"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Koad. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of u Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

44 Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wife. 

2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czerny, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, HaleVy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrBder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the 4 Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Ruben- 
stein, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, Ac., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artistB, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Barnett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c In* 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes." — Athenteum. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pore and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature."— Athenmm. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, 'E. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— British 
Quarterly Review. 

u This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Queen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

•* These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit " — Graphic 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
" M Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see the last years of the Monarchy, 
the Bevolution, and the early promise of General Bonaparte. The opening chap- 
ters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the time when it was perhaps the 
most brilliant ; and it is amusing to accompany our hero to Mme. Geoffrin's salon, 
where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, and many others, discourse 
literature, art, and philosophy. The variety of scenes described in these pleasant 
memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the canvas, and the account of the 
noble struggle of Savoy against the French Eepublic, give to the whole work a 
dramatic interest which derives additional charm from the character of the Marquis 
himself." — Saturday Review. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Arnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and aB thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able." — John Bull. 

LIFE of the RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spencer Wal- 

pole. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 30s. 
" This biography will take rank, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman 
and his period, as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness/ 1 — 
Morning Post. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 
"Written with intelligence and ability."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
" A pleasantly written book. Those who know India, and those who do not, may 
read the work with pleasure and profit" — Standard. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 
dam- Whetham. 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 
" Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
" A bright and lively account of interesting, travel."— (Wote 

ft 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'Estrange, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
u This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 
itaeltr—John Bull. 

" A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well-selected library." — Messenger. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VTLLE. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. Yonge, 

Author of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"This work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's 

escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolution 

of July, 1880."— The Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. Moens, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 
"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the Bcenery and objects of 
interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 
Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers."— Sporting Gazette. 

MY LIFE, from 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" A thoroughly interesting and readable book."— Standard. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jeaffbeson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last." — Morning Post 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Haevby, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of this work are of a very high order."— Athenmum. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mks. Haevby, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 16s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Daily News. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davteb. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter."— Port. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of ** The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUBST & BLACKETT. 



YOUNG MBS. JARDDsE. By the Author of " John 

Halifax, Gentleman." 3 vols. 

SIR JOHN. By the Author of " Anne Dysart," &c. 

3 vols. 

BEOOBDS OF A STOBMY LIFE. By the Author 

of " Recommended to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 
11 This novel cannot fail to satisfy all readers of fiction, as the work of a most 
gifted writer. Every page abounds in action and overflows with feeling. The 
plot is laid with skill and worked out with ingenuity. " — Court JoumaL 

GODWYN'S OKDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, 

Author of " Parted Lives," Ac. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly called a romance of the affections, 
and novel readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book. The interest 
undoubtedly centres in the heroine herself, who is a charming creation."— Athenssum. 

44 Mrs. Spender has told her story so well, so earnestly, and so simply, that from 
beginning to end the interest never flags." — Messenger. 

FALSE HEAKTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. At.exax- 

deb Fraseb, Author of " A Fatal Passion," <tc. 3 vols. 
44 This interesting novel will add another wreath to Mrs. Fraser's literary fame. 
The plot is deeply interesting, the incidents startling, and the language vigorous." 
— Court Journal. 

THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl of 

Desabt, Author of " Kelverdale." Second Edition. 3 vols. 

4t Lord Desart's humour, vivacity, and witty comparisons make his page sparkle, 
and give the reader many a pleasant laugh." — Athenaeum. 

44 A brilliant and most powerful novel, which is sure to command wide circulation. 
It is evidently the result of experienced observation of society, and doubtless not 
a few of the characters are drawn from life, and are truly clever and graphic 
sketches. The interest is absorbing."— Post. 

ROSE MERVYN. By Anne Beale, Author of « Fay 

Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 
44 A clever and readable novel" — Sunday Times. 

44 'Bose Mervyn ' is one of the most delightful novels of the day. The characters 
are lifelike, and the interest never flags." — Court Journal. 

MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leith Adams, 

Author of " "Winstowe," &c. 3 vols. 

44 ' Madelon Lemoine ' is a carefully written book— thoughtful, pleasant, and high 
toned. The plot of the story is well worked out" — Athemeum. 

44 In many ways a book of exceptional power. Mrs. Adams has humour and she 
has pathos, and both are well employed. Her figures are studies from the life. 
Her villagers are not only lifelike, but entertaining as well"— Pall Matt Gazette. 

DORCAS. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. 

44 Miss Craik's new novel is clever. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and 
real " — A thenamm. 
"A singularly pleasing novel" — Saturday Reviev. 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of "Queenie." 2 v. 

44 This story is told with both pathos and humour. 1 ' — Athenaeum. 

44 This is a really charming story, one which, by simple power of description and 
vivid presentment of character, arrests and holds fast the attention. The writer 
has a quite uncommon skill in using both humour and pathos." — Spectator. 
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SIR GIBBIE. By George Mao Donald, LL.D., 

Author of u David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," &c. 3 vols. 
"This book has power, pathos, and humour. Thore is not a character which is 
not lifelike. There are many powerful scenes, and the portraits will stay long in 
our memory." — Athenaeum. 

GENISTA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of " Gen- 

tianella," " Wood Anemone," &c. 3 vols. 
11 ' Genista ' is certain to add to its author's reputation. The plot is of absorbing in- 
terest, and the heroine iB one of the most natural creations of modern fiction." — Post. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Oashel Hoey, 

Author of " Griffith's Double," &c. 3 vols. 
" This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches. 1 ' — Spectator. 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of " For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 
" There is a great deal of freshness in Mrs. Macdonell's clever story, with delicate 
delineation of character and quiet poetry of description." — The Times. 

RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of u Viva/' 

" Mignon," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
" An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well worth reading. This interesting and brilliant book is 
likely to add considerably to the author's well-established reputation." — Post. 

THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," &c. 3 vols. 
"Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will And it impossible to lay down this novel until they have finished it"— Standard. 

GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, Author of " Effie 

Maxwell," &c. 3 vols. 
" This novel is above the average in merit Some of the characters are drawn 
with no little skilL The dialogue, too, is easy and natural, and Miss Smith shows 
repeatedly proof both of reading and thought"— Spectator. 

COWAKD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
44 ' Coward Conscience ' is likely to be one of the popular novels of the season. It 
is original and very well written." — Post. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
" A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its 
humour and picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. 
There is not a character without individuality." — Athenmum. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 

Stirling, Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

worth, Author of " The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols* 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Martin, Author of " The Life of Angelique Arnauld." 1 vol. 10s. 6d„ 

11 
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Published annuaB*, in One Vol, royal 6vo, with the Arms beautifully 
mgraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6dL 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE fORTY-EIQHTH EDITION FOB 1 879 IS HOW BEADY. 

Lodge's Pxbbaob and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
•ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
eedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



44 This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
iB on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject"— .Spectator. 

44 A work of great value.- It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

44 The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
Authority on the subject"— Standard. 



HURST & BLACKETPS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 5s. 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

" The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions* 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous- 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain* 
in its present convenient and cheap ahape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

14 This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass- 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

3. THE CEESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with* 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and moBt lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh'B best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and. 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenteum. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

44 A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a* 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— Examiner. 

6. ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

44 A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-/^. 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

44 The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novel a 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the- 
eubject of universal admiratioa''— J/ieMengrer. 

8. CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

44 A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— Athenmtm. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

44 In 4 A Life for a Life ' the author it fortunate in a good subject, and has produced * 
work of strong effect"— Athenmum. 
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10. THE OLD COUKT ST7BTJBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading/'— JPxamsiMr. 

11. MABGABET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite channing.'— ^ttensnifn. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

M The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— £zam*ner. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBTJRTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Globe 

14. FAMILY ROMANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
"It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book."— -Standard. 

15. THE LAIRD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— Sunday Times. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"lira. Gretton's book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction.'*— Timet. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" • Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 

18. FEEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
u If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax ' and 
' The Cartons.' "Standard. 

20. THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. "—Illustrated News. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

14 ' Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-pamting."— iittenawtm. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

44 These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— Saturday Review. 

23. GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" We commend •Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— Atheimtsm. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
44 A delightful book."— Athenssum. " A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
«s well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Lancet. 

25. NO CHURCH. 

14 We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."— Athenssum. 

26. MISTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

44 A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive." — Athenaeum. 4i A charming tale charmingly told."— Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

44 4 Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noveL"— Time*. 
44 A novel of rare excellence. It iB Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— Examiner. 

28. LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
44 The merits of 4 Lea Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

29. BARBARA'S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

41 It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 4 Barbara's 
History/ It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It iB a book which the world will like."— Time*. 

30. LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

44 A good book on a most interesting theme." — Time*. 

44 A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving' s Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in* 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

81. ST. OLAVE'S. 

44 This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '—Atheruxum. 

32. SAM SLICE'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

44 Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize,"— Pott. 

33. CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
44 A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
t>.e Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 'Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault."— Time*. 

34. ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

44 No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— ktfenanim. 

35. AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

44 4 Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— 4tftoMtttm. 
44 A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Port. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

44 This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life."— Examiner. 
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37. NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well" — Times. 
M We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— Saturday Review. 

38.EOBEET FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

M ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts &nd feelings." — Athenaeum. 

39. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
44 "The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic Btories. — Athenaeum. 

40. ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
M A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

41. DAVID ELGINBBOD. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD. 

u The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— Times. 

42. A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble BViriV—Examiner. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
44 A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— Standard. 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read." — Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work."— United Service Magazine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" * A Hose in June ' is as pretty as its titla The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' " — Times. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTER. 

11 There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Times. 

48. PHCEBE, JUNIOR. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe iB excellently drawn."— Times. 

49. LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 
" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
"This book is well written, and of thrilling interest."— Academy, 
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